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COMRADE CAMPAIGNERS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


OnE hundred years have passed since the massacre in the Passes and the 
arrival at Jellalabad of Dr Brydon, the sole survivor of the disastrous retreat of 
our forces from Kabul. It may be of interest to the readers of ‘Maga’ to be 
reminded that the writer of this paper is the son of Lady Butler, the painter. 
In her famous picture, “The Remnants of an Army,” she depicts Dr Brydon 
riding into Jellalabad. Dr Brydon used to declare that he owed his survival 
to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ He had placed a copy of ‘ Maga’ inside his helmet. 
An Afghan struck him over the head with his sword; but the magazine turned 
what would have been a fatal blow into a superficial wound. Recovering con- 
sciousness, he was able to remount; and alone of 4500 soldiers (of whom 690 
were Europeans) and 12,000 camp-followers, eventually reached the fort, wounded 
and half dead.—THE EDpIToR. 


An inspiring subject is that of origin. ‘ Blood-brotherhood’ between 


regimental friendships—not so much 
those more formal ones which are, as 
it were, officially recognised and which 
find record in the Army List, as the 
particular condition of comradeship 
which has come into existence, almost 
fortuitously, in the chequered lives of 
regiments. For the most part, nat- 
ually, these comradeships have arisen 
from the hazard which brought certain 
wits into partnership for the waging 
of @ campaign, and perhaps for the 
fighting of some stiffly contested battle, 
but also they may have been due 
merely to propinquity in a common 
garrison, with nothing particularly 
outstanding to point to for their 


regiments can be rather a curious 
thing. 

There exists, too, the opposite pro- 
cess—antipathy instead of sympathy. 
Kipling tells somewhere how in a 
certain peace-time canteen, which had 
to be shared by a couple of discordant 
units, the single utterance of the 
command “Fours About!” could 
instantly cause pandemonium, with 
the devil and all to pay. But these 
rifts, besides being rare, quickly 
disappear with the recurrence of 
active service; and work such as is 
afoot today not only effaces their 
slightest trace, but can strikingly 
reverse them. 

E 
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In the ordinary course of soldiering, 
one may come across many instances 
of ‘blood-brotherhood.’ Perhaps as 
good an example as any, as well of 
' its origin as of the accidental way 
in which one may get to hear of 
it, is afforded by a quatrain which 
I remember noticing on a wall in 
the Main Guard at Valetta, a good 
many years ago, beneath the painted 
representation of two regimental 


badges :— 


** At Malplaquet the Royals and Tenth 
Fight side by side, and never falter ; 
Two hundred years have passed, and now 
They meet again in Malta.” 


Not, perhaps, very good poetry, but a 
thoroughly soldierly expression, em- 
bracing a deal of history. 

Many soldiers of the older generation 
must have recollections of that same 
officers’ guard-room at Valetta (what 
state it is in today is immaterial to the 
purposes of this paper—the Malta 
guard still holds), over against the 
Governor’s Palace across the square. 
Long before even the last war it had 


ceased to be an ‘ officers’ guard,’ so it 
has been stated ; but at the beginning 
of the century it certainly was very 
mych one. And how well remembered 
is the importance with which we 
subalterns regarded the duty, and 


the izzat we acquired by being 
selected for this our earliest detached 
command ! 

The verse remembered after all these 
years about Royal Scots and Lincolns 
was only one of the embellishments of 
those whitewashed inner walls, in the 
upstairs room where for twenty-four 
hours at a time the officer on guard 
had his dwelling. For many years it 
seems to have been a point of honour 
with each newly arrived regiment of 
the Valetta garrison to produce a 
competent artist to adorn that room, 
as well as the room below and the 
steep stairs connecting them, with 
its regimental crest and motto, or 
some other drawing illustrating the 
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regiment’s history. There, for every. 
body to admire, was the handiwork of 
many generations ; and on the proud 
young warrior on guard there devolved 
the pleasant task of showing his 
visitors round when (as sometimes was 
his not inexpensive privilege) he invited 
them to tea. 

** Guard, turn out!’’ Besides ‘ Grand’ 
and ‘Visiting Rounds,’ there were 
certain personages to whom the com- 
pliment of the formed-up guard had 
always to be paid. One was the 
Archbishop—specially stipulated in the 
Malta protocol—a dimly seen, venerable 
figure in a two-horsed brougham, whom 
one remembers as gravely inclining his 
head at the carriage-window, his shovel- 
hat removed, when once a day he 
passed from the archiepiscopal resi- 
dence, and back again, for his con- 
stitutional. His coachman, almost as 
venerable, would give a warning signal 
to the sentry with his whip ; and if it 
was not given the prelate was not 
within, and all was well. 

The particular Malta ‘ occasion’ 
which was the cause of the poetic 
effort above quoted must have been 
doubly, nay, trebly, precious to those 
concerned ; for reference to the records 
shows that one of the two regiments 
which it mentions—the ‘ Tenth ’—was 
also celebrating, at the time when it 
renewed its Malplaquet associations 
with the ‘ Royals,’ the chance reunion 
of both its own battalions. the 2nd 
calling at Valetta on its way home 
from foreign service, and the Ist already 
stationed there. Such encounters 
between battalions of the same regiment 
are rare, and when they occur ar 
the signal for much rejoicing. But 
it is still more rare that the battalions 
should find themselves together in 
battle. Then what enthusiasm, what 
generous emulation ! 

The Army fellowship which % 
recalled in these few pages, however, 
is distinctive—something on _ the 
lines of that which traditionally exists 
between our 60th Rifles and the 
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Gurkhas. It united in a unique way a 
British and an Indian regiment: the 
13th Foot (Prince Albert’s Somerset- 
shire Light Infantry) and a long-since 
disbanded regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry—the 35th—and it came to 
pass in war-time. It adds another to 
the examples—commonplaces to our 
Army, but all too apt to be ignored 
by the professional politician—of how 
the British soldier is, par excellence, 
his country’s ambassador, creating, 
not alone in India, but wherever 
he sets his foot, comradeship and 
understanding. 

A far cry, indeed, to the days of the 
First Afghan War; and it may appear 
almcst grotesque, in these days of 
global conflict, to hark back in such a 
manner. And yet—well, the regiments 
involved rose as high as their oppor- 
tunities, and no regiment even nowa- 
days can do more. 

In Kabul, then, in the early part of 
the bitter winter of 1839, when General 
Keane with his headquarters and the 
greater part of his victorious army had 
returned to the Indian plains, two of 
the battalions that composed the 
meagre garrison which was left behind 
were H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry and 
the 35th N.I. Between these two 
units, so different in all respects save 
only military virtue, there sprang up 
& quite extraordinary alliance. Both 
were quartered, while in Kabul, in the 
Bala Hissar, the huge, ramshackle old 
fortress which dominated the capital ; 
the King’s Palace, a large, rambling 
building, also in decay, being allotted to 
the rank and file of the British regiment, 
while the royal stables were fitted up 
for the reception of the Indian troops. 
A couple of large summer-houses in 
the King’s garden became the officers’ 
quarters of both battalions. One of 
the company-commanders of the 35th 
N.I. was Captain Thomas Seaton, who, 
in his fascinating but now almost 
forgotten memoirs, has left us a vivid 
and picturesque account of all that 
happened, both in Kabul and, sub- 
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sequently, during those eventful, tragic 
years. 

The friendship which grew up so 
rapidly between the two units thrown 
together by a common destiny is what 
principally concerns us; and from 
Seaton’s narrative, as well as from 
passages in other contemporary stories, 
it may be reconstructed. 

Kabul’s turbulent, fanatical, and 
treacherous population were certainly 
impressed by all they saw of the 
daily life of a British and Indian 
cegiment. As always happens, the 
guard-mounting ceremony particu- 
larly appealed to them, and also the 
evident care and trouble taken by our 
officers for their men. From the first 
day of their doing duty together in the 
same garrison the two units fraternised. 
As usual, too, the friendship grew 
upwards from the ranks. It was the 
practice at that period to mount mixed 
guards, British and native, but with a 
British sergeant always in command. 
From almost the first day of duty in 
Kabul, however, the British soldiers 
readily accepted havildars of the 35th 
as their commanders when on guard 
duty, a thing quite unprecedented 
then, and which has probably never 
happened since. “One day, going out 
riding,” says Seaton, “I passed the 
guard at the Lahore Gate when the 
sergeant was getting his dinner. I 
saw the havildar take command of the 
relief party of the 13th and relieve the 
sentries, who conducted themselves as 
steadily as if the Colonel had been 
looking on, or the havildar had been 
their own sergeant.” And he adds 
that the _ British soldiers always 
treated the sepoys of the 35th “ quite 
as comrades.” 

On Christmas Day of that first year 
of the Occupation the 13th officers 
entertained those of the 35th at dinner ; 
and on New Year’s Day of 1840 the 
procedure was reversed. Thereafter, 
during the twenty months which, with 
occasional alarms and _ excursions, 


elapsed before everything went wrong, 
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both regiments did share and share 
alike of all duties, the officers shooting 
and skating in the winter, and holding 
race-meetings and gymkhanas during 
the summer. October 1841 witnessed 
the beginning of the general unrest 
which, encouraged by the weak and 
vacillating conduct of the politicals, 
both in India and on the spot, was to 
result for the bulk of the Army of 
Occupation in the terrible retreat from 
Kabul and the disaster of the Passes. 
Although the two regiments, 13th and 
35th, by going, under Sale of the 
former unit, to garrison Jellalabad on 
the road back to India, escaped that 
dreadful finale of three months later, 
they shared many a stiff fight and 
perilous adventure on the way. Leav- 
ing the doomed garrison—what re- 
mained of it—to its fate under its 
inert, incompetent chiefs, the two 
regiments, with some other indis- 
pensable troops, marched out on the 
9th October, were severely handled by 
masses of Afghans in the sinister 
Khoord Kabul, and at length, after a 
month of strenuous effort, reached 
Jellalabad, and there became what 
was to be known to history as “ the 
Illustrious Garrison” of that city. 

It is an old story, that splendid 
defence of Jellalabad, which gave 
imperishable fame to the 13th Somerset- 
shire Light Infantry, and a fame, too, 
which would have been imperishable 
to the 35th Native Infantry were it 
not for the pitiful tragedy, a bare 
fifteen years later, of the Indian 
Mutiny. The friendship between the 
two regiments, already sharers in so 
much peril and pleasure, grew in 
fervour as the difficulties of the great 
defence increased. In that slatternly 
city of crumbling walls and buildings 
they toiled unceasingly at the works ; 
and when the violent earthquakes of 
19th February shook these newly 
completed defences down on the exist- 
ing ruins, they vied with one another 
in rebuilding them, while all the time 
exposed, on short rations and with 
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scanty covering, to the attacks of a 
swarming enemy. News had already 
reached them of the final evacuation of 
Kabul by our forces, and of the 
massacre in the Passes; some of their 
native levies were suspected of treachery 
and had to be expelled, and the gloom 
which had been cast over them by the 
arrival of Dr Brydon, sole survivor of 
the big disaster, had taken a long time 
to dispel. 

This brief survey is not, primarily, 
concerned with his memorable story. 
But it will be recalled how his first 
few words on being met outside the 
gate of Jellalabad had extinguished 
all hope for the Kabul army; how, 
on being lifted from the pony which 
had struggled along with him to 
safety, he had fainted; and _ how, 
on coming to, he had asked that the 
animal be given water, unaware that 
it had fallen dead. 

On the evening of Brydon’s appear- 
ance they had removed the Queen’s 
Colour of the 13th from its staff, and 
hoisted it over the Kabul Gate of the 
city in token of their defiance, and to 
be a guide to any further survivor 
of the massacre to a place of succour. 
At the hoisting of the flag a guard of 
honour from both the ‘ brotherhood’ 
battalions saluted it, and all the men 
who flocked to see the ceremony greeted 
it with ringing cheers. 

Neither is it, except incidentally, 
the siege that is now being described, 
but Seaton, in his narrative, gives 
us one picture of events at this 
juncture which does demand repro- 
duction. To supplement the Union 
Jack on the flagstaff, and to act as 
beacon to possible stragglers from 
Jagdallak and Gandamak, lanterns 
were lighted at night over the Kabul 
Gate, and two buglers at a’ time, 
chosen alternately from 13th and 35th, 
were told off to one of the bastions to 
sound the ‘ Advance,’ every quarter 
of an hour, for a similar purpose. “A 
strong wind” (Seaton says) “ was 
blowing from the south-west, which 
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sent the sound of the bugles all over 
the town; but it could not be heard 
half a mile away in the direction of 
Kabul. The terrible wailing sound of 
those bugles I shall never forget. It 
was a dirge for our slaughtered soldiers, 
and, heard all through the night, it 
had an inexpressibly mournful and 
depressing effect.” One can easily 
believe it. 

Discomfort and privations, attended 
with a deal of sickness, when shared 
in common, only increased the mutual 
devotion of the regiments. Instances 
of friction were, indeed, so rare that 
when a solitary example of a quarrel 
did occur Seaton noted it in his journal. 
Heavy rain, on one occasion, had made 
the narrow, dirty lanes of Jellalabad 
ankle-deep in mud. A soldier of the 
British regiment, in passing one of the 
sepoys, was inadvertently jostled by 
him into a puddle. He lost his temper 
and struck the Indian, who reported 
the matter to his adjutant. It came 
to the notice of the brigadier (Sale, 
of the 13th), who ordered the trial of 
the soldier by court martial. As the 
offender was being marched away, the 
sepoy, who had just given evidence 
against him, caught hold of his hand 
and begged the brigadier to forgive 
him. Ever since their regiments had 
come together, he declared, there had 
not been @ quarrel between them. 
So why should there be one now? 
“You have scolded him, so now forgive 
him!” Whereupon the British soldier 
expressed his contrition, and was 
released. (And, almost as an after- 
thought, Seaton adds: “Great numbers 
of the soldiers had friends among the 
sepoys, with whom they were always 
walking, and I have more than once 
known a soldier, when dying, send for 
his sepoy friend to be with him in his 
last moments.’’) 

The incident of the sheep has been 
related by several writers. After the 
little garrison had been for a long 
time on quarter rations, fresh meat 
being very scarce, a stroke of luck 
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enabled one of the foraging parties to 
capture a flock of sheep, no fewer than 
forty of which were allotted to the 
sepoys as their share. They, however, 
declined to accept the gift, declaring 
that they wished the animals to be 
made over to their British comrades, 
who, they said, were more in need 
of the food, having received only 
six ounces of meat (including bone) 
a day, for a long time. They them- 
selves could manage very well on their 
own rations. 

This generous action produced the 
following characteristic letter from the 
R.S.M. of the 13th to his commanding 
officer (the gallant Dennie, so soon to 
be killed in action) :— 


** Smr,—In the name of the N.C.O.s 
and privates of the regiment under 
your command, I trust you will pardon 
my addressing to you this letter, 
requesting you will have the goodness 
to communicate to our brother soldiers 
of the 35th N.I. our thanks for the 
good feeling evinced towards us in 
giving us their share of yesterday’s 
capture, more especially at the present 
time of the garrison being on reduced, 
rations. 

Believe me, sir, that feeling is more 
gratifying to us than the value of the 
gift, and we shall ever feel the obligation 
our old comrades and brother cam- 
paigners have placed us under. I 
have, &c. 


(Signed) GzorcE Munrowpn, 
Sergt.-Major H.M.’s 13th. 


Jellalabad, April let, 1842.” 


And in due course the obligation of 
the men of the 13th to their comrades 
and brother campaigners was to be 
suitably discharged, though not before 
it had been further increased by an 
act of singular hospitality and courtesy. 
After the triumphant raising (chiefly, it 
will be recollected, through the garri- 
son’s own efforts) of the siege of 
Jellalabad, the two regiments had 
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marched with Pollock’s force which 
came up from the Khyber, back for a 
while to Kabul, there to join hands 
with the indomitable Nott, who was 
simultaneously advancing on Kabul 
from Kandahar, that being the manner 
in which the two generals had agreed to 
carry out their instructions to return to 
India. They did, in the end, return 
there, but only after having wreaked 
a well-deserved vengeance upon Kabul. 
Arrived back, finally, in India, at 
Ferozepore, this is what took place, 
before the ‘brotherhood’ regiments 
went their respective ways, never to 
meet again. 

As soon as the two units had settled 
into the staging-camp at Ferozepore, 
where they were to remain for the 
few days of the Governor-General’s 
official welcome, the native officers of 
the 35th came to their commanding 
officer and thus addressed him :— 

“Sahib! Soon, alas, we are to be 


separated from our brothers, the 13th 
Light Infantry. The whole regiment 
wishes to give them a big dinner.” To 
this they added, ‘‘ We will buy every- 


thing for 
pig’s flesh.” 

Now, these men were Hindus; yet 
they were ready to overcome their 
strong caste prejudices to the extent 
of eating with Europeans, and even 
of serving up beef, though they them- 
selves could not touch the flesh of their 
sacred animal. Only one thing did 
they draw the line at: swine’s flesh, 
which, in common with the Moslems, 
they abhorred. 

There were many obstacles, we are 
told, in the way of the entertainment. 
No tent was available to accommodate 
the numbers involved, nor were there 
any chairs or tables. ‘ Delft,’ too (as 
crockery was called) was wanting, and 
other necessaries. With considerable 
ingenuity, these drawbacks notwith- 
standing, all the largest tents were 
struck, then pitched together in 
@ mass, three-deep, their ropes inter- 
laced, from ridge-pole to ridge-pole, 


our brothers excepting 
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with the canvas roofs stretched over 
them; and the side-walls were made 
to surround the entire structure, thus 
forming an enormous room. In lieu 
of tables, trenches were dug in the 
earthen floor, and the heaped-up earth 
from these excavations was beaten down 
hard between the rows of trenches, 
Over the low parapets thus formed 
strips of white cloth were stretched, 
and pegged well down; and upon 
these novel tables were placed hun- 
dreds of empty bottles to take lighted 
candles. Plates and dishes, knives 
and forks, were hired from the bazaar. 
At one end of the huge apartment a 
platform had been made for the band 
of the 13th, and to accommodate the 
principal native hosts. 

On the morning of the feast the native 
officers of the 35th, with their com- 
manding officer’s permission, petitioned 
the Brigadier that their men might be 
allowed to take over, for that and the 
following day, all the duties of the 
British regiment, so that every man of 
the latter might be able to attend the 
banquet. As far as was practicable 
this request was granted ; and then, 
Seaton has recorded, “the sepoys, to 
show their desire to honour their 
guests, went and procured every dooley 
they could lay hands on, and manned 
them themselves, in order to carry off 
to hospital any soldier who might 
be ‘taken ill,’ as they termed it; 
their natural politeness preventing 
them from making use of the term 
‘ drunk.’ ” 

When the great hour arrived, just 
about dusk, the men of the 13th Light 
Infantry filed into the shamiana, “all 
neat and tidy, as if the Queen herself 
(God bless her!) was to be present, 
while the band played the traditional 
‘Roast Beef of Old England.’”’ They 
sat down to a sumptuous repast of 
“roast beef, pies, mutton, fowls, and 
plum-pudding.” By each man’s plate 
was a bottle of beer (a thing they had 
not tasted for years), and an extra tot 
of rum; and for dessert there were 
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“sacks of oranges, with almonds 
and raisins piled in heaps upon the 
tables.” 

Shortly after the feast began, the 
senior Indian commissioned officer, or 
Subadar-Major, with some other officers 
and sepoys, went on to the platform to 
see that all were being properly 
attended to. The British soldiers 
immediately recognised him, and 
greeted him with thunders of applause, 
one of their sergeants getting up and, 
in a neat speech, proposing the health 
of “the Subadar-Major and our 
brethren-in-arms of the 35th, our right 
good hosts.” The toast was honoured 
with “ three times three, and one cheer 
more.” 

Exact details of this unique and 
pleasant function have come down 
to us. ‘‘ First,” we are told, “a little 
eating, then a toast, a drink, and 
a speech, followed by a tune from 
the band, or a song, which was 
generally very well sung, too. This 
was repeated over and over again. 
The 35th was toasted at least half a 
dozen times, and whenever any officer 
made his appearance his health was 
proposed also, and drunk with all the 
honours.” 

One can picture the scene ; and what 
a striking one it must have been, with 
the red coats of guests and hosts, those 
of the 13th sergeants having, by 
cherished privilege, the sash over the 
left shoulder, as for officers, and the 
tunics the ‘philomot’ (or ‘ fewille- 
morte ’) yellow facings ; the ruddy faces 
in the candle-light ; the gleaming teeth 
of the sepoys; the piles of fruit; the 
band with its burnished brass; the 
occasional glimpses of the European 
officers as they looked in to see the 
fun. And one can hear the voices, 
subdued at first and almost shy, then 
rising to a friendly tumult as the 
memorable night drew on. 

The occasion being purely an inter- 
regimental one, the occupants of the 
adjoining camps had not been given 
notice of it; but at the height of the 
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hilarity the Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough (always a favourite with 
the troops), who had travelled in state 
to Ferozepore to welcome the returning 
Afghan armies, good-naturedly sent 
over some members of his staff to 
inquire the cause of the ‘tamasha.’ 
They were, of course, speedily roped 
in, and invited to share in the good 
time; which they did with gusto. 
Everything, in short, went with a 
swing, and the entertainment was 
an unqualified success. The soldiers 
behaved with exemplary propriety ; 
and when the time to break up arrived 
the dooleys were not in a single case 
requisitioned. 

The return fixture took place a few 
days later, on the eve of the camp’s 
dispersal ; and the 13th Light Infantry 
had their chance. They felt they had a 
good deal to repay—the guards and 
piquets shared, in Kabul and on the 
march ; the comradeship in a strange, 
fanatical country ; the generous gifts 
of rations; all those hundred-and-one 
odd ways in which Indian troops 
could smooth the path of a British 
regiment. They (the men of the 13th) 
gave their erstwhile hosts a party in 
the Indian style. It, too, was a 
complete success; and with the con- 
siderable sum of money which re- 
mained over from what had been 
subscribed for the dinner a com- 
mission was despatched to Calcutta 
for the purchase of a piece of 
plate, to be specially made for 
presentation to the 35th N.I., “in 
perpetual remembrance of their friends, 
the soldiers of the 13th Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry.” 

In due course the trophy arrived ; 
and Seaton gives a detailed description 
of this piece of regimental silver, as 
interesting and precious, surely, as 
any that has ever adorned a mess-table. 
It was an ‘ attar-dan,’ or vessel to hold 
attar of roses, a favourite vessel at 
ceremonious Indian parties. As soon 
as the Calcutta silversmiths had finished 
it, it had been despatched by them to 
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Agra, where by that time the 35th 
had joined the garrison. Standing 
about twelve inches high, its upper 
part globular in form, it was richly 
embossed with representations of fruit 
and flowers. The cover lifted off, dis- 
closing small receptacles for containing 
the attar, each of them fitted with a 
little gilt cup and spoon. The trophy 
stood on an ornamental pedestal and 
salver. At one side was a shield, 
supported by figures of a soldier of 
the 13th and a sepoy of the 365th, 
and the shield bore an inscription, 
in Persian and Hindi, telling its 
history. 


Alas, alas! Fifteen years further 
on.... Well, perhaps if 13th and 
35th could again have come together 
in the partnership of a common 
garrison, who knows but that their 
sworn and sealed ‘ blood-brotherhood ’ 
might not have averted that particular 
portion of the Great Catastrophe ? 
Not all the sepoy regiments, be it 
remembered, mutinied. Not all, even 
of the regiments that were disbanded 
as a precaution, would have mutinied 
if they had had the chance. About the 
35th, one does not ask. One remembers 
only its great record. And its com- 
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radeship with one of our fines 
regiments. 

The attar-dan? After the 35th 
(which for its conduct in Afghanistan 
had been itself awarded the title of 
‘ Light Infantry ’) had been dissolved, 
this remained in the custody of the 
British officers of the regiment; and 
in 1863, when they were being re-posted, 
they voted that it should be given to 
their beloved Colonel Seaton, who had 
retired, as major-general and K.C.B., 
some four years previously, after 
thirty-seven years of Indian service. 
He tells us in his reminiscences that, 
considering how long it was since he 
had unbuckled his equipment, and 
bearing in mind the adage about out 
of sight being out of mind, he looked 
upon the gift as one of the most flatter- 
ing testimonials of regard that ever a 
man received. 

“For many years,” he adds, “ this 
most highly prized of all our regimental 
trophies excited the greatest interest 
in India, from the romantic story of 
its origin, and from the testimony 
which it bore to the mutual respect 
and friendship of the soldier and the 
sepoy, which nothing could mar or 
disturb during the three years they 
were together in Afghanistan.” } 





1 One wonders where the attar-dan is now. No doubt, in good hands still. 
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BY GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


On the rare occasions on which 
H.M.S. Andante spent an afternoon 
in harbour, it was the custom of her 
Chief, an Engineer-Commander of many 
years’ standing, to enjoy an afternoon’s 
caulk in one of the leather arm-chairs 
that adorned the destroyer’s ward- 
room; and woe betide anyone who 
dared to disturb him until seven bells 
announced the nearness of tea-time. 

The other officers aboard respected 
the wishes of their Chief Engineer for 
many reasons—not least among which 
was the fact that he was old enough 
to be the father of all of them, and 
frequently told them so. 

With this knowledge, Number One 
approached the sleeping figure in the 
arm-chair with considerable distaste. 
The Chief was lying on his back, his feet 
up on @ chair, and his coat unbuttoned 
to expose a great belly which rose and 
fell like the flanks of an exhausted 
racehorse; a faint hog-like whistle 
came from his nostrils at intervals. 

sir—it’s a quarter-past 


gave @ prodigious snore, and turned over 
into a more comfortable position. 
Number One looked pained at what 
he was about to do, but he nevertheless 
proceeded to do it. He raised his boot 
and gently unhooked the poker and 
shovel which hung from hooks at the 


side of the anthracite stove. There 
was a tremendous clatter as they fell 
on to the steel ash-pan, and the Chief 
sat up with a sudden start. 

His little eyes roamed at once to the 
ward-room clock, and a spasm of 
indignation flickered across his face. 

“Now what the——” he began, and 
then saw the First Lieutenant, and, like 
the loyal Chiefy that he was, he stopped 
and began again in a different key, 
“Have a heart, Number One; can’t a 
feller get a bit o’ shut-eye on a make-and- 


mend afternoon without being woken 
up by a clatter of ironmongery ? ” 

“Sorry, Chiefy, sir, but you asked 
me to remind you—the new Captain’s 
coming aboard in a few minutes.” 

The Chief remembered and sat up. 

“* Oh, well, Number One—I’ll forgive 
you this once. What did you say his 
name was ?” 

“Something - Brown—a ___ double- 
barrelled name; all Browns, Jones, 
and Smiths always are.” The First 
Lieutenant, whose name was Feather- 
stonhaugh, was rightly scornful. 

““T hope he’s no relation to Admiral 
Brown. All right, Number One, I'll be 
on deck in time to do the honours.” 

The Andante was lying in one of 
those Scottish firths which the lighter 
craft of the Royal Navy use as their 
bases. The previous Captain, after 
fighting a losing battle against a grum- 
bling appendix, had at last succumbed 
to it and had been carried ashore to 
be carved up in the local hospital, and 
the arrival of his successor was awaited 
with a great deal of interest both by 
the lower deck and by the ward-room. 

To the Chief—slightly overripe in 
years and a trifle soured in consequence 
—the personality of the new Captain 
must be a matter of great importance ; 
the old man was loyal to his finger-tips, 
but none the less human for that; he 
expected as much deference to his 
age as he gave to the authority of his 
captains—not all of whom had the 
time or imagination to realise this 
point. Of course, he mused, as he 
buttoned his monkey-jacket and went 
ponderously on deck ; of course, youth 
must be served. If his own son William 
had not gone up with his mine-sweeper, 
he, too, would by now be getting his 
first command. It would have been a 
proud day to have seen his own son 
in command, but now that day would 
never come; but still, that was all 
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the more reason for acting decent to 
the new Captain, however much of a 
stripling he might be. 

As he reached the quarter-deck and 
stood panting with the exertion, the 
destroyer’s motor-boat chugged round 
the stern to come alongside the star- 
board gangway. Standing up on the 
after-thwart was the new commanding 
officer, scanning his ship with evident 
interest. 

The Chief was able to see him very 
clearly; a sort of rumbling groan 
escaped his lips. 

** Did you speak, sir ? ”’ Number One 
whispered as the boat came alongside. 

The Chief did not answer ; slowly he 
raised his hand in salute to the young 
Lieutenant ascending the ladder. 

The ordeal of joining a new ship is 
one which every officer must undergo 
at frequent intervals. Repetition does 
not, however, accustom him to the 
strange feeling which he first experi- 
enced on the day he joined the Service ; 
possibly it was this initial shock (a very 
considerable one) which causes many 
@ qualm in the bosom of many a hard- 
bitten officer as he mounts the gangway 
of a ship to report, ‘Come aboard to 
join, sir!” 

Compared to this, however, the taking 
over of the command of a vessel for 
the first time in one’s career is doubly 
terrifying. Thus it was that Lieutenant 
Wirral-Brown was feeling at his lowest 
ebb as the Andante’s motor-boat ferried 
him from the shore to his new command 
on that winter’s afternoon. 

As he drew near the ship and saw 
the waiting figures on the quarter-deck, 
he had one spasm of fear that made 
him yearn for the obscurity of his 
previous job as First Lieutenant of an 
armed yacht. It was, of course, very 
gratifying to his self-esteem to be 
picked out for command at his age, 
but it was not going to be much of a 
joke until he had found his feet. Much 
would depend on his officers. 

What a large vessel a destroyer was ; 
he had always dismissed them as 
necessary adjuncts to a battle-fleet— 
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damn it, the thing was as big as a 
cruiser. Hisseaman’s eye registered two 
unfavourable impressions: the ensign 
halliards were slack— in his eyes, an un- 
pardonable offence—and some washed 
clcthes were ‘stopped’ on a line on the 
fo’c’sle, leaving large gaps or ‘ holidays,’ 
as they are called. Well, that would 
give him something to get going with. 

Then he heard a sound that banished 
all his ingrowing fears; it was the 
trill of the Bosun’s ‘call,’ a thin and 
unsatisfying sound barely able to 
sustain itself in the hard breeze blowing 
from ahead, but to Lieutenant Wirral- 
Brown an unforgettable and unrepeat- 
able thrill. He was being piped aboard 
his own ship for the first time in his life, 

The officers, he saw, were all on the 
quarter-deck. He cast a quick glance 
over them as he ascended the short 
accommodation ladder, looking for s 
familiar face. H’m, so he had an 
Engineer-Commander as his Chief— 
awkward, that—a thousand times more 
so now that he saw who it was, curse it! 

Only two more steps up the ladder 
to the tune of the faltering pipe, but 
in that brief spell the brain, which 
recognises no time, went over the 
incident of Engineer-Commander Soms. 

It must have been ten years ago— 
the old boy was retired then—must 
have been dug out for the war—hence 
his lowly position as Chief of an old 
destroyer. 

In the village he was called the 
Admiral, in affectionate derision. He 
was a churchwarden and in the running 
for J.P., and he ran his own establish- 
ment on strictly service lines. His 
son Willie was what was known as 8 
terror, and Willie Soms and Georgy 
Wirral-Brown were ag thick as thieves. 
Just before they both joined the 
Navy they got into trouble over 8 
little matter of somebody’s orchard, 
and it was Engineer-Commander Soms 
who had administered justice. Stern 
justice it had been in more senses than 
one. That was the last time they had 
encountered each other, and now here 
was a nice situation—the boy who 
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had received a thrashing from the 
Engineer-Commander was now in com- 
mand. How would the Chief behave ? 
And would he keep his mouth shut ? 

The First Lieutenant was speaking 
tohim. ‘I’m Featherstonhaugh, sir !” 
They shook hands, and the introduc- 
tion followed. 

“Engineer-Commander Soms, sir.” 
He forced himself to meet the old man’s 
eyes with as casual a stare as possible, 
but inwardly he felt once more like the 
little boy who stole some apples. 

There was a stony lack of recognition 
in the gaze that met his. The hand- 
shake was formal; a few well-chosen 
words and he passed on. An astonish- 
ing sense of relief overwhelmed him: 
the old man had not remembered ; that 
much was clear. 

He took a pull on himself and 
mentioned with evident displeasure 
the matter of the ensign halliards, and 
then went below to his cabin, leaving 
his officers to form their individual 
judgments of the new Skipper. 

Featherstonhaugh pursed his lips, 
went below, followed by the other 
officers, and presently, as the seven-bell 
cup of tea loosened their tongues, a 
certain amount of idle conjecture about 
the Captain was bandied about; but 
the Chief remained aloof, staring into 
his tea-cup as if th@rein he could see 
many things. 

It was not long before the Captain 
was tested. Later that evening, sailing 
orders arrived. Andante was to raise 
steam and to proceed out of harbour 
at 0300 tomorrow in company with 
her flotilla-mate and superior officer, 
Adagio ; together they were to escort 
a small convoy around the north of 
Scotland and westward until they 
tndezvoused with the main body of 
westward - bound vessels — thence to 
tfuel in the Clyde and await further 
ders. It was quite a straightforward 
job, one which was an everyday task 
for these vessels, but to the Captain 
it presented an endless vista of prob- 
kms, the solution of which he must 
“hieve by hard experience. 
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Three o’clock in the morning is an 
uncomfortable hour for any command- 
ing officer to take his ship to sea. To 
one who is handling his for the first 
time, who has no knowledge of the 
locality, and to whom even the positions 
of the fittings on his own navigating 
bridge are unknown, it was a positive 
nightmare. With the aid of the 
R.N.R. Sub-Lieutenant who acted as 
Navigator, and a great deal of guess- 
work, well fortified with common-sense, 
the difficult feat of extricating the 
Andante from the crowded anchorage, 
of finding the Adagio in the pitchy 
blackness, then keeping in station on 
the dimmest of shaded stern-lights, 
and finally taking station on a clump 
of black shapes which was all that 
could be seen of the convoy, was 
successfully accomplished, but not 
entirely without incident. 

Unaccustomed as he was to the 
speed and power of his command, the 
Captain had overdone things occasion- 
ally; the first time was when he 
slipped his moorings and went ahead. 
A warning cry from the fo’e’sle told 
him that he was heading for trouble. 
Full speed astern saved a collision 
with another vessel who had, un- 
observed, taken up the adjacent berth 
during the hours of darkness. It was 
@ close call indeed, so close, in fact, 
that a little less power on the engines 
would have made all the difference. 
Then with no way upon her the Andante 
began to drift broadside on towards 
yet another dark shape. A great deal of 
power was again necessary to straighten 
her up and to snake through the lines 
of moored ships into the fairway. 

The Chief had a special position for 
entering and leaving harbour—one 
that he had first adopted when as an 
Engineer-Lieutenant he had been Chief 
of a little torpedo-boat. It was a 
stand half-way in and half-way out 
of the engine-room hatch, where he 
was able at will to concentrate his 
faculties either on the outside world 
and all its vicissitudes or upon his own 
sphere of activities. Perhaps that was 
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why the engines’ response to the bridge 
telegraphs were almost miraculous in 
their promptitude ; almost one would 
have said they anticipated the orders 
that came to them. The Chief and his 
engine-room artificers understood each 
other. Intelligent anticipation, how- 
ever, is a dangerous pastime ; once the 
Captain was pretty certain that the 
engines were not following his orders, 
and when dawn broke and revealed a 
satisfactory state of affairs he sent for 
the Engineer-Commander. 

The Chief had just retired to his cabin, 
satisfied that all was as well as it could 
be, when the summons arrived. It was 
an unsatisfactory interview, in which 
the younger man exhibited a lack of 
restraint which was not unnatural after 
four such hours as he had experienced, 
but which was not calculated to endear 
himself to the older man. The Chief 
stood his ground and denied the Cap- 
tain’s assertions ; recourse was made to 
the engine-room register, which tallied 
with the Captain’s recollections. The 
interview closed with a warning from 
the Captain, and the Chief went below 
with a thoughtful expression. 

At breakfast in the ward-room there 
were comments on the handling of the 
ship and of the touches of full speed 
astern which had been found necessary. 
It was a good opportunity for the Chief 
to say what was on his mind, but 
again he remained silent, and presently 
he administered a snub to the too 
knowledgeable third officer and retired 
to an arm-chair in good order. 

As the short winter's day faded, the 
senior officer’s ship exhibited signs of 
distress and presently dropped astern. 
“Take over command of the convoy,” 
a message flickered across the darkening 
wave-tops—“ bad spot of . . ., Ill try 
and rejoin you later.” 

In a few moments Adagio was gone, 
and the responsibilities of the Andante’s 
Captain were more than trebled. His 
orders were of the scantiest ; he knew 
the rendezvous and that was all. And 
now to pile on the agony, it began to 
blow, a vicious north-wester that shut 
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down the visibility to a few yards y 
the heavens deposited their conten, 
in the form of blinding hail-squak 
The convoy began to straggle and th 
Andante to bump heavily as she breaste 
the high-piled seas that swept her i 
endless array. 

The Chief was busy now—he fearej 
for his feed water—the ‘plates of thi 
destroyer were as old as the Captai 
himself, and when the Andante smacke 
hereelf down into the troughs he couli 
feel the whole structure of the shi 
quivering. Unless he was an ignorant 
child, he told himself, which of cours 
he was not, there would be a pretty 
definite cloud next time he tested th 
feed water; those tanks always hai 
been shaky. He debated whether t 
approach the Captain with a warning, 
but decided against it. The youngste 
had quite enough on his plate, pos 
lad; you could not help but admir 
the way he had administered a ticki 
off to a man to whom he had ont 
been so differently placed. No, th 
Chief decided, he must manage howeve 
the Captain threw the ship about, and he 
proceeded to do so, isolating the tank 
under suspicion and expending a ded 
of profanity on his puzzled underlings. 

Throughout the night it blew ani 
rained, as it nearly always does in the 
vicinity of the Outér Hebrides. Statior- 
keeping on the convoy was out of the 
question; only a seaman with thre 


instinct which develops amongst suth 
folk. Wirral-Brown possessed no sud 
instinct, and when the daylight cam 
he discovered to his dismay that tl 
Andante was alone; not another vessd 
showed in that desolate waste of sea. 

The Captain felt the cold hand d 


despair grasping his entrails; wha 
was he todo? He had lost his convoy 
—where was it ? How should he star 
to look for it ? Was it ahead or aster, 
to leeward or to windward? He 
decided that he must have lagged 
astern; perhaps the merchant vessel 
carried less windage than he did. 
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Ting-ting-ting went the revolution 
telegraphs, and the Chief groaned as he 
saw the call for fifteen knots. Fifteen 
knots in that seaway would bump the 
rivets out of her bottom. Still, the 
Captain had ordered fifteen knots; he 
must have it—or some of it, anyway. 

For two hours the Andante careered 
savagely forward into steeping seas, 
burying her nose in green ones and 
filling her bridge with spume. The 
Captain held grimly on to the bridge- 
rails and searched ahead for his missing 
charges. Presently doubts assailed 
him; he would have been up with them 
by now if they had been there—perhaps 
they had dropped on him during the 
night. He must turn round and go back. 

Turning a destroyer in a full gale is 
not a favoured evolution, but with the 
courage born of inexperience and 
desperation the Captain turned the 
Andante and achieved his object with 
nothing worse than the loss of the 
motor-boat and a few bent stanchions. 
Then with a roaring and hissing sea 
chasing astern, piling high over the 
counter and tearing past on either side, 
he rang down for twenty knots and 
sped away to leeward. 

To his immense relief he sighted one 
of his three charges, and_ shortly 
afterwards the other two hove into 
sight. The turn this time was less 
fortunate. A heavy sea broke over 
the Andante’s upper deck just abaft 
the break of the fo’c’sle, and great 
quantities of water found their way 
below. The galley was washed out, 
hammock stowages flooded, and stokers 
in the boiler-room got @ very con- 
siderable drenching. As the destroyer 
heeled over under the great weight of 
water that poured over her, the top- 
gallant-mast or (in modern language) 
the wireless pole snapped off and fell, 
bringing the main aerials with it and 
effectively putting the ship’s wireless 
out of action. Wirral-Brown reduced 
his speed to that of the convoy, and 
set the First Lieutenant to work on 
clearing up the mess. 

Very little, however, could be done 
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as long as the gale continued to rage; 
for, as every seaman knows, it is easy 
to get wet, but getting dry requires 
calm weather when the air ceases to be 
saturated with salty vapour. 

During the night the wind and sea 
moderated, the convoy readjusted itself 
into a compact little unit, and arrived 
at the rendezvous with half an hour 
to spare in a workmanlike condition. 
When he saw the distant forest of 
masts as the main body closed them, 
Wirral-Brown began to feel better. 
For three days and nights he had 
lived on the bridge, wearing himself 
out by the intensity of his worrying ; 
now he could turn over his burden and 
return to harbour for rest and repair. 
But it was not to be. 

For hours his telegraphists had 
struggled to re-rig the wireless aerials, 
and when at length they had succeeded, 
the first message to be received was one 
addressed to the Andante. 

“Proceed,” it ran, “to such and 
such a@ position and rendezvous with 
east-bound convoy.” 

‘Such and such a position’ was 250 
miles to the south-westward into the 
teeth of the steady winds and heavy 
Atlantic seas. The Captain swallowed 
hard and sent the signal down to the 
Chief, who presently arrived on the 
bridge to report the condition of his 
department. 

“Yes, sir, we’ve enough fuel, pro- 
vided we don’t run into another 
three-day gale like the last one; and 
the water situation is in hand, though 
I don’t want to touch No. 2 auxiliary 
feed tank if I can avoid it.” 

“Is there—is there a reasonable 
margin for safety ?”’ asked the young 
Captain. 

The Chief scratched his chin. 
** Well,” he said, “‘ I’ve known dozens 
of cases of ships getting into harbour 
with an egg-cupful of fuel left, but I 
never yet heard of one that actually 
ran out of the stuff.” 

He thinks I am windy, thought the 
Captain. I will show him. 

“All right, thank you, Chief,” he 
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said, and crisply turning his back, bent 
over the chart-table. 

The older man went below. He did 
not like the strained look in the 
youngster’s eyes; if he would just 
learn to take it easy—life was full of 
this sort of thing—one had to ride the 
storm, but it was not necessary to 
break oneself up in doing it. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
ward-room greeted the latest signal 
with greater gloom than did the ship’s 
company. The ship was sodden 
throughout—bedding was damp and 
the mess-decks reeked of steaming 
flannel; the further news that the 
barometer had fallen and the wind 
had backed to the southward was 
just another thing, and the spirits of 
all on board were low enough as the 
Andante turned her stern to one 
convoy and set course to the south- 
westward to pick up the other. 

Two days of Atlantic weather followed 
without a break. Heavy, savage seas 
and strong, remorseless winds made the 
ship’s motion so violent that even the 
Chief began to feel unwell, and only 
smoked two pipes before breakfast. 
Cooking was almost impossible, and the 
hands had to make do with bully-beef 
and sodden biscuit. The Captain, with- 
out sight of the sun for close on a week, 
began to worry about his reckoning. 
Supposing he missed the rendezvous 
and went past the convoy, what 
then ? The fuel was all right so far, 
the Chief reported, but they had not 
enough to play ducks and drakes with. 
So many hours’ steaming and a margin 
of ten per cent; that was all. The 
Captain was a better navigator than 
he believed himself to be, and sure 
enough, at the appointed time and 
place, the home-bound convoy hove 
into sight, and the spirits of all on 
board soared to their zenith as Andante’s 
helm went over and she took station on 
the beam of the Commodore’s ship. 

“What weather have you had?” 
asked the Senior Officer, and Wirral- 
Brown surprised himself and everyone 
else by replying in two words, “ Per- 
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fectly bloody.” When the Chief heard 
of this he looked happier than he had 
for days. 

And now it seemed as though fate 
had decided to be kinder to them than 
of late; the wind dropped and the 
weather showed for a few hours that 
somewhere in the future were the 
softer breezes of summer. A pale sun 
lit the scene, and the officers and men, 
looking at each other, realised how dirty 
they had become and began with one 
accord to wash and shave themselves. 

But it was not all over yet. In the 
winter calm days have a habit of 
becoming foggy days, and so it was that 
when, as Featherstonhaugh so delicately 
expressed it, they were within spitting 
distance of their destination the con- 
course of vessels were wrapped in such 
a blanket of fog that speed was dropped 
to that of a slow crawl, whilst eyes and 
ears were strained to the uttermost. 

Into this vast huddle of shipping came 
an armed trawler navigating with more 
courage than discretion. It rocketed 
through the lines, missing disaster by 
inches and leaving a state of confusion 
and blasphemy astern of it. The Chief, 
sitting on the engine-room casing, heard 
the beat of its single screw, the hooting 
of other ships, and judged rightly that 
this marauding lunatic was going to 
come mighty close to the Andante. 

On the destroyer’s bridge Wirral- 
Brown, too, was aware of trouble in | 
the near distance. After a brief pause 
for consideration, he put his helm hard 
over and went full ahead to put 
himself on a parallel course to that 
he judged the stranger to be on 
There was little enough time. Out 
of the mist suddenly loomed the 
trawler, who, giving three distracted 
hoots, put her engine to full speed 
astern. But she had too much way 
on, and it was clear that it was a case 
of not whether she would hit the 
Andante but where the blow would be 
inflicted. As the Chief saw it, it was 
going to be a large hole in the engine 
room unless something drastic was 
done, and he alone was in the best 
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position to know what to do. The 
Andante’s engines suddenly developed 
a greater horse-power than had even 
entered her designer’s mind, and the 
blow fell where no serious consequences 
need be expected. The bows of the 
trawler carved a neat niche in the 
Chief’s cabin, scraped down the side 
and nearly dislodged the depth-charge 
thrower, and disappeared into the fog 
and from this story. 

The Chief waited anxiously for the 
summons to the bridge. Instead, 
however, came a message from the 
Captain that the Engineer-Commander 
might make use of the Captain’s cabin 
until arrival in harbour. 

Twenty-four hours later the battered 
destroyer steamed quietly into a small 
dockyard port, and cautiously entered 
the lock which admitted her to the non- 
tidal basin where repairs to her hull 
could be carried out. On her bridge, 
Lieutenant Wirral-Brown stood gaunt 
and haggard, his nerves stretched to 
that point where relaxation in the 
near future is a vital matter. Relief 
was indeed in sight; in less than ten 
minutes he would be able to order, 
“ Finished with the engines,” and then 
for a hot bath, a drink or two, and a 
good night’s rest. Down on the 
engine-room casing the fat old Engineer- 
Commander was in his usual position 
in the hatchway. He noted with 
approval the skill with which the 
youngster, whom he looked on as his 
protégé, handled the ship. It had been 
a near thing; the lad had had more 
than his fair share of bad luck, but he 
had just made the grade. If nothing 
else happened before he had had a 
day or so in harbour, all would be well 
and another seaman would be born. 

Then something did happen. A lone 
German plane came through the clouds 
to the accompaniment of sirens and 
anti-aircraft fire. A stick of small- 
calibre bombs fell across the dockyard, 
and the air was full of flying metal. 
The Chief ducked into his own domain, 
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and when the tumult had died down he 
slowly climbed on. deck. A warning 
shout caused him to look up and to 
see that this time he was powerless to 
avoid the catastrophe which was 
approaching. A small dockyard engine 
was travelling rapidly towards the lock- 
side. The driver, hit by a bomb- 
splinter, had fallen out, and the ungainly 
little puffer was steering a course which 
would result in her arriving on board 
the Andante. Everyone aboard stood 
petrified by this unusual situation. 
Then they saw a dockyard workman 
running like a hundred yards sprinter— 
saw him swing himself on to the engine 
and shut the throttle. With a screech 
of brakes the engine began to draw up, 
but it was too late to stop her in time. 

Slowly the little locomotive tipped 
over the lock-side, and then with a 
grunt almost animal-like it subsided 
on to the Andante’s engine-room casing, 
whereupon it lifted its safety-valve and 
filled the air with sound. 

For the first time for many a long 
year the Chief was nonplussed. Here 
was @ situation like nothing that he 
knew. He stood there, his hat on the 
back of his head and a finger scratching 
at his chin, a picture of puzzlement. 
Presently the hideous din of escaping 
steam stopped, and the Chief heard a 
new sound. The Captain was standing 
near him and laughing naturally. 
** Chief,” he said, “I’ve never seen 
anyone looking quite so surprised.” 

The Chief felt a pang of relief ; if the 
Captain could laugh at this, then all 
was well indeed. 

The two men’s eyes met for the first 
time without embarrassment or subter- 
fuge. “‘ Ay, Georgie, I reckon Willie 
would have split his sides at this 
little lot.” 

The Captain accepted the situation, 
and his answer was gay and confident. 
“* Gosh, what a trip we’ve had. Number 
One, tell the manager of the yard to 
take his beastly puff-puff away. Come 
on, Chief, it’s time we had a drink !” 





THE MAN WHO DROVE WOLVES. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


THE boat nosing up the River Noire 
at the boiling foot of Catspaw Rapids 
was just twenty feet long with a 
five-foot beam. For all the lightness 
of the craft’s construction its powerful 
motor obviously could not force a way 
against the roaring waters of the 
Catspaw—and its lone occupant, natu- 
rally, could not effect a portage. 

The man, a lanky French-Canadian of 
muscular build, seemed little perturbed. 
He spat out the butt of a hand-rolled 
cigarette, brushed swarming black flies 
away from his sun-darkened brow, gave 
a pat to the vermilion beret on his head 
as he ran the boat into a sulking back- 
eddy. Then he leapt to a low ledge of 
rock, beginning of the portage trail. 

Only when he called “Out!” did 
five wolfish huskies follow him ashore ; 
but they were free to gambol on ahead 
as the man proceeded, singing, up the 
trail to chop away certain trees and 
shrubs of this season’s growth. Return- 
ing, he caught up a coil of rope, from 
the end of which ran lead-lines of 
various lengths, dog-collars attached. 
Only this Eskimo hitch could serve for 
the work in hand. 

“Toinette!” A hard old dowager 
thrust her nose into the collar with the 
longest lead. “Henri!” A magnifi- 
cent young grey-and-white husky next. 
ee Leo ! ” Ps “cc Marie ! ” a ee Joffre ! an 
another grey-and-white, a white, a 
black; they stepped willingly to their 
collars. And now, trotting forward, 
they demonstrated their readiness to 
check at a wave of the man’s hand 
and the instant, warning snarl of their 
leader. 

Two hundred feet of line out; the 
boat’s engine roared, and it shot out 
into the snarling Catspaw. The dog- 
team raced along the bank, then up 
along the rocky ledge that was the 


portage trail. At first they ran easily, 
only keeping a taut line; but as the 
boat slowed, its motor scarce heard 
above the water’s roar, the dogs threw 
themselves into their collars, straining 
every ounce of their hundred-pound 
bodies. 

It was a grim fight. A momentary 
failure of the motor and the boat 
would have hurled back to crush like 
an egg-shell on rocky teeth, while 
dragging the dogs from their ledge to 
drown ; or a little less power on either 
part and there would have been no 
headway. But the man seemed to 
have the terrors of the Catspaw judged 
to a nicety. Still not greatly per- 
turbed, but using a long pole with 
agile speed, he held the boat clear of 
spume-crested boulders or added his 
share of impetus to the boat’s slow 
progress. An inward curve of the 
bank favoured his keeping well out, 
and so, with neither motor nor dogs 
failmg, what promised to be a hair. 
raising venture finally proved no more 
than a task for coolness and endurance. 
At least for Loup Larou. 

Loup Larou, the mail-carrier who 
ran the four-hundred-mile route from 
Keelashwin to Fort Munroe,! was 
the only man who ever dared battle 
the Catspaw single-handed. No other 
would have trusted the most trusted 
dogs in such fashion. That he could 
was the one overwhelming thrill he got 
out of his foolhardy stunt. 

“Dis ting you do for love of me, 
eh, Toinette?”’ the big Frenchman 
exulted, embracing his lead-dog at the 
head of the rapids; then each dog in 
turn. “For love of me! For love of 
me! Your Loup Larou ever carry de 
whip? Pah!” 

Rich he was in friends, having no 
human enemies, but what companions 
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1 These Northern mail routes have long since been served by acroplane. 
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touched one more deeply than these ? 
Larou contemplated the features of 
the huskies with and by which he 
travelled summer and winter. ‘“ Toin- 
ette—ah, there was a dog !—though 
only half dog.” Suddenly the man’s 
mouth set grimly. He fought against 
acknowledgment of the wolf strain in 
his Mackenzie huskies ; his indebtedness 
to it. 

Only a wolf-dog could stand the 
rigours of the Northland’s climate ; lie 
comfortably curled in snow, nose 
tucked into wolfish tail, while ther- 
mometers cracked with frost. Only a 
wolf's compact feet could hold out on 
a long day’s march over ice-crusted 
surfaces. Only a wolf’s belly could 


welcome frozen fish or withstand forced 
marches with hunger. 

“ But only the dog works for love of 
me!” Larou cried passionately within 
himself. His one great hatred, almost 
legendary in this part of the North, 
illuminating a terrible 


flared up, 
memory. 

Eleven years ago Larou had been a 
trapper, having for a partner his 
brother Marcel. And when one time 
Marcel had been long overdue to return 
from his line, young Larou, anxious, 
had set out to investigate. So little he 
found—but too much! Enough to 
mention Marcel’s loaded rifle, some 
shredded clothing, the snow packed 
with wolf tracks. This was not proof 
that the wolves were responsible for 
Marcel’s death; but there was no 
evidence that acute illness or accident 
had sealed his fate before the beasts 
found him. A subject for endless sur- 
mise—with few believing that wolves 
would tackle a man capable of defence— 
it was one never discussed by the grim, 
heart-broken man who became widely 
known and famed as ‘Loup’ Larou, 
mail-carrier and killer of wolves. 

The extent of his travels gave 
wide scope to a vengeance that had 
lengthened with time. No man in the 
Territories had been more successful 
with traps, poison baits, and snares in 
outwitting this cunning and elusive 
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quarry. They said he had secret 
lures. Larou never talked—of wolves, 
nor of those long moonlit nights of vigil 
when he traded hard-earned sleep for 
the privilege of carving yet another 
notch on the walnut stock of brother 
Marcel’s rifle. 


This night he made camp well 
beyond the Catspaw Rapids at a 
widening of Noire River known as 
Reed Lake. Always in need of dog 
food, Larou set out a gill-net; but 
he had no relish for a fish dinner 
himself. Tonight, he decided, there 
would be partridge pilaffi—the bird 
cooked with rice and herbs. 

One dog alone, old Toinette, was 
allowed to follow. Loup struck back 
into mossy woods, cursing the black 
flies. Their season would soon be 
past, thank Le Bon Dieu! There 
would remain only deer-flies, no-see- 
*ems, mosquitoes.... Would there be 
‘a nice capful of saskatoons left on that 
ridge ? A perfect place for partridge, 
anyway, catching the golden evening 
sunlight. 

There were still saskatoons on the 
ridge. Loup picked the rich purple 
berries in handfuls and ate like a 
greedy young bear, like a boy. He 
was regretfully deciding not to spoil 
his supper, to get on with his hunting, 
and later pick more berries for dessert 
when his boyish delight faded. 

Toinette was nosing her master’s 
leg, hackles erect. A bear? Loup 
squinted through saskatoon foliage to 
an open rock-slide beyond, Marcel’s 
rifle at the ready. A bear? One 
would depart quietly—one or the 
other. . . . Suddenly the squinting 
eyes were hot and eager, rifle leapt to 
shoulder and barked viciously. “Ha!” 
Larou’s exclamation was a snarl of 
triumph. “ Un loup!/” 

Down the slope a tawny-grey figure 
somersaulted convulsively, then lay 
still. The man descended to ascertain 
a dead wolf, and found, dropped from 
its mouth, the partridge he had been 


seeking. 
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He laughed, but harshly, and his 
eyes grew on closer inspection of the 
wolf. A bitch, a mother of pups, she 
was giving suckle. “Ha! That was 
a shot! Five—six—maybe seven or 
eight birds with one stone!” 

According to man’s experience, more 
than his individual nature, he has 
certain blind spots in his conscience. 
It mattered not a whit to Loup Larou 
that a number of wolf cubs should 
die of starvation. Just so many more 
never to plague the forests! But wait! 
The mother was carrying food to them. 
In this the first week of July they 
would be about six to eight weeks 
old, almost weaned. The wolf’s mate, 
undoubtedly at hand and helping hunt 
food for them, would possibly rear them. 

“Whist, Toinette! Go seek ’em. 
Go find ’em, Toinette !”’ 

The old lead-dog, waved back from 
her dead half-cousin, began casting 
about on the slope of the ridge. She 
knew not what for, and Loup Larou’s 
hope of finding the wolf den was equally 
uncertain. Yet they had not worked 
three hundred yards beyond the dead 
mother wolf when Toinette caught 
scent and led directly to the den—half 
burrow, half cave, in the rocky slope. 

Larou debated. To smoke out the 
pups meant a lot of work, uncertain 
of results. Better block the tunnel 
with boulders to prevent the wolf’s 
mate from feeding the young. But an 
easier expedient occurred. 

“Go fetch ’em, Toinette! 
and fetch ’em!” 

At first the old husky refused to 
enter the wolf den. She hung her 
head in shame that this thing she 
could not do. No, not for all her love 
of Larou. Well, she could have her 
choice! Obedience, or endless dis- 
grace? She plunged—and before long 
emerged, backwards, carrying a woolly 
pup by the scruff of its neck. 

Larou caught it from her by the 
same grip; for the pup, no bigger 
than a tom-cat, showed baby teeth 
wickedly. A short club descended 
swiftly. ... But in the interval before 
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Toinette could present a second victim 
the mail-carrier underwent a sudden 
change of mind. 

He whipped off the buckskin shir 
that, if uncomfortable in July, was 
his protection against myriad insects, 
Therein one after another the French. 
man bundled four live wolf puppies, 
Then, Toinette having satisfied him 
there were no more, he slung his rifle 
and picked up the squirming armful. 

The solicitude with which he carried 
it back to camp, however, in no sense 
could be called kindly. Nor did he 
foresee at the moment his ultimate plan. 


The Indians gathered at Fort Munroe 
for the summer were fox-trotting to 
rowdy music in an empty warehouse. 
Donald Bain, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany factor, was failing his paternal 
interest: this August evening he was 
having a pipe with Spunk Morley, a 
trapper from sixty miles ‘up South.’ 

“TI dinna like it,” said Old Donald, 
scratching his extremely bald head. 

*“Me neither,” stated Morley, once 
an Oklahoma cowboy. He _ pursed 


generous, sandy-whiskered lips soberly. 
“Me, I like Loup. I sure admire the 
guy, an’ he’s done me more favours. 
But leavin’ them wolf cubs in charge 
of an Indian strictly ain’t my idee of 


decency. ‘Le’ me have ’em, Loup,’ I 
says. ‘Id look after ’em for nothin’, 
gladly, for a friend like you. An’ Id 
have ’em tame in a week,’ I says. But 
no, Loup’s bull-headed as a randy 
moose about them cubs. They can 
hang on their chains, scratchin’ flies, 
till Wah-Goose’s squaw remembers to 
throw ’em some rotten fish. The pore 
li'l critters! Lousy and wild as ‘ 

Old Donald continued to shake the 
head that largely ruled his domain. 
“°*Tisna that,” he ‘broke in, “ that 
bothers me most. It’s what the mon’s 
doin’ to hissel’. Look at him—watch 
Loup’s eyes when he looks at they 
young wolves. He’s seein’ back, always, 
into the past. Rememberin’ why he 
hates. That’s bad for a man that 
travels alone.” 
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Morley, who also travelled alone, 
pondered. “If the guy’d only talk 
wolf, maybe he’d get it out of his 
system. But what’s he up to? Just 
takin’ out spite on a bunch of innocent 
whelps ? ” 

The close-mouthed Donald 
nothing. 

“When he come in with them 
cubs,” Spunk recalled, ‘“ Loup says 
he wants one for breedin’ purposes, 
an’ he brought the whole four in case 
some died. The whole flea-bitten lot 
of ’em’ll die if he leaves ’em with 
Wah-Goose. Gee, Donald! Miserable 
as they are, they’re sure cute little 
tricks. I just offered to pet one—an’ 
look at my thumb!” 

“Ye’d better not try to make pets 
of they whelps,” advised the factor, 
paying little heed to Morley’s bitten 
thumb. “Even now Loup’s away 
again.” 

“TI guess not,” Spunk agreed. “I 
never see Loup fight, but I don’t 
reckon he'd fight very nice. Say, 
what’s eatin’ the guy ? Why does he 
want them wolves wild ?” 


said 


“ He said something about decoys.” 

“A tame wolf ’d be as good decoy— 
better.” 

Old Donald stirred uneasily. 
I said I didna like this business.” 

“ Such cute li’l tricks,” sighed Spunk 


“ce Ay. 


Morley. ‘‘I’d cut ’em loose, sure as 
hell I would, if I hadn’t talked too much 
already.” 


October saw the mail-carrier’s last 
run by boat. Freeze-up saw him off 
south again with dog-team. His 
eight-hundred-mile round trip repre- 
sented about twenty days of good 
travel—but might take six weeks, 
depending on weather and trail con- 
ditions. So what with stops to leave 
mail, where every lonely trapper did 
his best to prolong Loup’s visit, 
Christmas letters to Fort Munroe 
always represented a race against 
various elements. Of these Larou was 
the only one trusted. 

He arrived two days early, Spunk 
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Morley following with his own team 
the last sixty miles. The trapper 
always came in for Christmas. But 
this year Spunk lingered longer than 
his wont. He was worried, like old 
Donald, about Loup Larou. 

Normally the big Frenchman was 
gay and cheerful. Ever ready to lead 
a song; blow out a tune on his big 
harmonica; dance to his own music. 
He could be entertaining for hours 
with tales of his constant adventures— 
silent only concerning his war with 
wolves. But now Loup would turn 
abruptly from camaraderie; plunge 
out, by day or in moonlight, to stand 
staring at four nervous creatures that 
greeted him balefully. 

The wolf pups had reached maturity. 
Since Wah-Goose’s departure in Sep- 
tember, 6ld Donald’s assistant had 
fed them; they were no longer starve- 
lings. Their full-coated pelts were 
springy as feathers when they trotted 
restlessly up and back the lengths of 
cable to which their chains were 
attached. Creamy, silver, grey, and 
grey-black, they almost ran the colour 
scale of the Barren Land’s breed. 
They had not a husky’s breadth of 
chest, but the biggest one was almost 
a hand taller than Larou’s best dog. 

Softly they would slink to the end 
of their chains and lie, head on paws, 
watching Larou. And the mail-carrier 
would remain, brooding on them, until 
it would seem the biting frost had fixed 
him to the spot. 

He ignored the silent questioning of 
those at the Fort. Even when, the 
second day after Christmas, he made 
simple preparations for his venture, 
he said nothing of his intent. But, 
after all, Larou never did quite succeed 
in formulating that which obsessed his 
mind. 

Every dog at the Fort, jealous of 
freedom, echoed the chorus of Larou’s 
eager team when they saw him jerk 
their sleigh into position and anchor 
it by trail-line to a birch. He made 
some changes of harness; then of his 
normal seven-dog team the Frenchman 
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hitched the trusty five that accom- 
panied him in summer. As _ they 
strained forward there was a notable 
gap between Joffre and the anchored 
sleigh—yet only a single unfilled collar 
—and the tugs here were not rope, but 
stranded steel-snaring cable. 
kg Now Larou turned and strode directly 
to the biggest, darkest wolf, the grey- 
black. He wore no hampering parka. 
He carried only a stout, forked stick 
of green birch. The wolf crouched 
with yellow eyes paling to cold emerald- 
green, brown snout quivering in a 
snarl. It hung back on the end of its 
chain as the man stepped within a space 
not ordinarily trespassed upon. 

**Come on!” cried Larou, his own 
lips curled ; and the grey-black leapt. 

The forked stick lunged up, stopped 
the big beast in mid-air, tumbled him 
back ; then pinioned him by the neck 
as he fell. Larou’s gauntleted hands 
slid down the stick’s short length and 
grasped the collar firmly. His whole 
weight was thrown on the furiously 
struggling creature. Yet it took all 
the grip of Larou’s sinewy legs to 


keep it down. Both fought with a 
maniacal frenzy, the wolf’s powerful 
jaws chopping empty air, Larou twist- 
ing desperately at its collar. 

Wrists and arms ached before the 
beast was sufficiently choked into sub- 
mission to allow a babiche muzzle to 


stay its jaws. Then it was a com- 
paratively one-sided struggle to get him 
into harness. 

Between tugs kept taut by the dogs, 
the young wolf, held by collar and 
belly-band, plunged like a broncho ; 
but suddenly his feet were jerked from 
under him when the trail-line was 
loosed and the team flung forward. 

The wolf made no effort to use its 
legs. It hung, letting itself be dragged, 
a dead weight, down the trail to the 
river. And Larou, riding behind to 
regain his breath, grimly let the wolf 
drag. A full quarter-mile Toinette 
went up the river trail, and the strange 
recruit still hung in the harness. 

“Whoa!” he called, and the dogs 
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came to a happily panting halt. Laroy 
used brakes to keep the traces tight, 
He waited till the wolf gathered its feet 
under it and started again, easily. The 
wolf would not run. 

Now the driver went forward and 
freed the captive of its muzzle. The 
only result was a vicious slashing at 
.the steel cable tugs that held him, even 
when dragged. 

Time after time it was the same. 
Then Larou uncoiled an object he had 
never been known to use, a dog-whip. 
Savagely he lashed out at the wolf. 
More often than not the long lash, 
through inexpert use, cracked back 
viciously at its user, and two sharp cuts 
on his face stung the man to further 
fury. 
“Till beat you,” he snarled in 
French. “ You'll work for me. You'll 
work for me—but not for love of me !” 

But not for,stinging lash would the 
wolf run, and it looked as if the mail- 
carrier would be beaten at his game. 
In an unnatural rage he ran forward 
and struck with the shot-loaded butt 
of the whip at the wolf’s skull. It 
struck back defensively, white fangs 
crunching deep into the whip-stock. 
Then again the wolf leapt at Larou. 
He dodged and sprang forward, the 
wolf plunging after him. He sped on, 
keeping even with black Joffre’s flank. 
But after a while he swung out, letting 
the sleigh pass. The wolf, having found 
its feet, continued to run. 

“And you'll keep on,” Larou 
promised as he rode behind; “ you'll 
keep on working for me till you're 
ready to lick my boots—but not for 
love of me! Not for love!” 


Every day thereafter saw another 
wolf added to the team, each weighing 
heavily in the scale of difficulty ; but 
Spunk Morley did not wait for the 
final result. While expressing himself 
freely to the taciturn Donald, he 
explained: “If I stick around here an’ 
can’t talk, Pll bust. An’ if I do talk, I'll 
darn well get bust !”’ 

“Ay.” Old Donald had thrown a 
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fatherly arm about the American. 
“There’s hell drivin’ at yon mannie’s 
heart—and ours, too, like—but he 
doesna gi’ a thruppenny domn for 
outside opeenion.” 

Still there came the evening when 
Larou stepped into the post store, the 
tough canvas of his parka ripped from 
the Arctic fox trimming of the hood 
clean down to the crimson sash at his 
waist. Then Donald Bain did break 
his long silence. 

“Loup, lad, aboot they wulves ”— 
the factor seemed very intent on the 
pipe “he was cleaning—“ye’d no be 
drivin’ °em wi’ dogs outnumbered ?” 

“Tm no fool.” 

“Ay, yere not—an’ ye’d no be 
usin’ they mean brutes in the mail 
business ...?” 

Larou was sullen as one of his wolves. 
At last he said, fairly evenly, “‘ W’en I 
tak’ advice, it’s from you, Donal’— 
wen I tak’ advice.” 

A little later he had asked for some 
strong linen thread. 

“Please,” begged Donald then, 


“don’t let your pride be preekit, lad. 


Unnerstand, I'd mourn ye dead, but 
I'd sooner see ye a corp’ than a tortured 
soul alive. To win the hard way ye 
must be cruel; to be cruel ye must 
hate; an’ to hate ye must remember 
why. Think! Wull you drive they 
wulves, or wull they drive you?” 
Instantly the old trader knew he 
had said the wrong words, despite his 
fervent kindness of tone. He had 
never seen passion, for all his years, 
like that in the face of the wolf-killer. 
And Donald received little more 
reassurance in the next two years. 
He never came to take for granted the 
four sullen brutes, brushes for ever 
between their legs, that were led by the 
mail-carrier’s five curly-tailed huskies. 
Other men had driven wolves before 
Larou, through sheer bravado or the 
equally human urge to experiment ; 
but always with as much kindness as 
firmness. Larou cared not a whip-snap 
for applause, nor was he concerned 
in any humanitarian way about the 
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reaction of wild things to harness. He 
sought only to triumph; yet with no 
certainty he would ever see the un- 
natural fulfilment of his vow. For 
Larou’s use of the whip was never so 
vicious as to destroy the wolves’ spirit ; 
it leapt only to keep stern discipline. 

As for the wolves, they were not the 
cringing cowards they looked, though 
no longer quite so ready to slash at 
brother, dog, or man. The wolf brain 
is astute and subtle ; quickly they had 
recognised a form of freedom pre- 
ferable to the chain—if they kept the 
truce and were willing to pull. 

Spunk Morley, seeing the team so 
unequally treated, still gave his largest 
sympathy to the wolves. What respon- 
sibility had these four for Loup’s 
hatred? Many times the trapper’s 
paradoxical attitude brought the 
friends close to open hostility. Even 
the loan of Larou’s two extra dogs 
and the mating of them to wolves 
failed to placate Morley. For what 
recompense he offered was rebuffed : 
Larou still preferred to pay Wah-Goose 
to take neglectful charge of the wolves 
in summer. 

Then, from spring till fall, having 
only his dogs with him, the mail-carrier 
generally became his normal, popular 
self. With winter, however, he changed. 
It was no exaggeration of Morley’s to 
compare him to the unnamed members 
of his team—moody, sullen, restless, a 
bundle of nerves, ever ready to snap. 

Such was the man who drove wolves, 
the man who, just two years after their 
breaking, was now within a hundred 
miles of completing his annual race 
against time with the Christmas mail. 


On and on Larou plunged into the 
dazzling whiteness ahead, breaking 
trail. Never was such a depth of snow 
so early! At each swinging step his 
long Athabasca-style snow-shoes sank 
over afoot ; the snow surface crumpled, 
weighting the racquets, a load to be 
lifted. Legs felt like lead. Underwear 
was soaked with sweat. Lungs seared 
with cold. Breath built layers of ice 
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across shoulders of parka and thrown- 
back hood. 
“Un vent, Mon Dieu!” prayed the 
Frenchman. A wind to wreck this 
feathery treadmill ; blow it into fringing 
pines; pack hard the surface of broad 
river and lake. ‘A wind, O God!” 
But God held an awful silence. 

Mile after laborious mile. Eyes 
throbbing from snow-glare despite 
dark goggles and charcoal-smeared 
nose. Day after laborious day the 
same. Body straining to the limit and 
only twenty miles covered at dark. 
Last night there had been a decent 
rest at O’Connor’s. Tonight and 
tomorrow night, miserable camps in 
the snow—then Spunk Morley’s. Yet 
when coming down from the Fort this 
burned-out, uninhabited stretch had 
been traversed in a day. 

As shadows lengthened Larou swung 
towards a fringe of fair timber that 
separated lake from bleak muskeg 
beyond. “Never make camp after 
dark ”’—a further good reason now: 
one handles wolves only in daylight, 

or by light of a very good moon. 

Burdened with fatigue, Larou felt 
himself, not for the first time, trading 
his last ounce of nerve for alertness as 
he turned to unhitch. First, as always, 
the wolves. Under threat of a loaded 
whip-butt they crouched, ears flattened, 
to let belly-band be unsnapped and 
harness collar slipped over nose. Each 
one tensed as a hand grasped the 
collar to lead it to tether chain. The 
man tensed, too, his muscles knotted 
to a point that frightened him. He 
now used neither muzzle nor jockey- 
stick in handling the brutes; yet he 
trusted not one for the bat of an eye. 

Unwillingly Larou admitted this to 
himself. He had them cowed, but not 
beaten. Orhadhe? Ifso, what would 
be the final sign of his triumph ? Would 
this great grey-black ever lick his 
boots—but not through love—as he 
had sworn ? 

When, full of strength, Larou faced 
@ new day he hardly cared; let him 
go on getting harsh satisfaction from 
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the battle. But nights like this, 
when every muscle cried out with 
weariness, he almost admitted defeat, 
Were the wolves not just wait. 
ing—waiting with patient cunning?! 
They leered at you behind grinning 
masks, as now while waiting for food, 
watching always for one fatal moment 
of carelessness—hungrily. 

Though that moment should never 
come, they had unwittingly scored 
many triumphs. Gone was the happy 
relationship of man and dogs while 
the whip cracked, while his temper 
was short. Lost was the pleasure of a 
day’s work. One dare not push on 
extra miles in darkness in order to 
reach the comfort of a trapper’s camp. 
And, O irony! there was less oppor- 
tunity for revenge against other wolves 
with traps: one could not trust a 
team divided against itself to wait 
patiently the careful preparation of 
sets. Nor as decoys had the captured 
wolves proved of great value. It was 
as if their answer to a wolf-pack held 
more warning than betrayal. 

“The wolf-killer!” Larou sneered 
at himself as he fed frozen fish to his 
team, each tethered to its individual 
tree. Like them, his mind was divided 
against itself as he tried to concentrate 
on the chopping of wood, making a 
fire, preparation of a meal. And as he 
undressed in his eiderdown bag and 
lay, leg muscles jerking spasmodically, 
the nightly theme of old Donald’s 
words came back: “ Wull you drive 
they wulves, or wull they drive you?” 
For always to be cruel one must 
remember why. O Marcel! Marcel ! 

Larou awoke in the dark clutched 
by a terrible throttling fear. A wolf- 
pack had been coming straight at him. 
The excitement of their cry before the 
kill still rang in his ears. But it was 
only wind—a wind that sang in gusting 
fury among the trees. 

“Merci! Merci!” Larou snuggled 
down in his sleeping-bag again with a 
sigh. Praise God, this would be the 
end of breaking trail ! 

With dawn, however, he knew it 
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meant more than that—a day in camp. 
All night the gale had increased. The 
air was full of flying snow, but blown 
snow; through it the sun, with four 
other suns set around it in a flaming 
cross, glared brilliantly. The cold was 
extreme. Even among sheltering spruce 
the wind made it unbearable. No man 
could live in it on open river or lake. 

Larou philosophically dozed until 
mid-afternoon before venturing to get 
a meal. Then the heat all but escaped 
his fire. He ate largely, fed his dogs, 
and went to bed again to await a new 
day. 

Then, if possible, the gale had 
increased. Usually intense cold is 
coupled with calm, temperature rising 
with wind. This combination of 
extremes Larou had never seen before 
January. Another day would end it, 
he thought, and did not bother to 
spare the ration of food he threw to the 
dogs. He still had enough for a day, 


and now with a packed trail he could 
compass the forty miles to Spunk 
Morley’s in a single march on the 
following day, if he were delayed so 


long. 

Yet that day, Christmas, dawned 
without an abatement of wind or 
frost. Larou, sick to death of his 
sleeping-bag by this fourth day, 
ventured out on the open lake to 
convince himself that travel was utterly 
impossible. It was. Even with back 
to the wind he could hardly draw 
breath. And this screaming nor’-wester 
he would have to face all the way to 
Fort Munroe. For the first time he was 
late with the Christmas mail! He 
cursed this durance. Yesterday his 
team had had the last of the fish. 
Today Larou, himself, had only tea 
and jerked venison, a small amount of 
the latter being carried as an emergency 
ration. With a heavy load of mail he 
had thought himself over-cautious about 
the amount of food carried. But 
happily the wind lulled at evening, and 
partially in Christmas spirit he doled 
out the rest of the jerky to the dogs. 
His own snarl answered that of the 
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wolves which leapt ravenously from 
snowy beds. Let their fasting test his 
ability to handle them at dawn. 

Yet with dawn the wind had only 
veered to straight north. Desperately 
the mail-carrier attempted hunting in 
the shelter of the lake’s fringe of spruce. 
Partridge, ptarmigan, and rabbits, if 
any, were hidden under snow. Toin- 
ette’s nose was useless in the snoring 
wind. 

From the same fruitless chase Larou 
returned, two days later, resolved to 
kill one of the starving wolves for food. 
His stomach surely cried out as loudly 
as theirs; he had eaten willow-tips 
and been sick. But when he raised 
his rifle that haunting day of his life 
returned more vividly than ever. Was 
he now to eat wolf ? Was he not better 
than they ? He shuddered. But his 
dogs ? No, by heaven, as he held them 
on a thousand planes higher than 
wolves, they would not eat wolf either ! 
Yet he doubted the strength of his 
resolution for the morrow. He was not 
sure now that this wind would ever die. 

The comparative calm of that eighth 
day he hardly believed; it was a 
strangely light-headed Larou who 
packed his sleeping-bag and turned to 
harness the team. 

Even Toinette was surly. When it 
came to the wolves, Larou used his 
jockey-stick, reading desperation in 
the bluish glaze of their eyes. He 
talked constantly to himself, aloud, 
cautioning himself. Yet he had barely 
thrown himself clear of the last har- 
nessed wolf, when it happened. 

Jofire, the black dog, turned snarling 
at the cream wolf behind him. And 
though Larou cried “Mush! Mush!” 
the other dogs swung Toinette, and 
the whole unwieldly line became a 
tangled mass. Slashing fangs ripped 
and tore. Joffre and Marie were out 
of sight. Their starving mates were 
on them with the husky’s dictum, 
** Kill the one down.” Toinette no 
better now than the rest. 

Larou’s frenzied shouts availed noth- 
ing. The heavy jockey-stick in his 
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hand was aimed with mad force at the 
silvery wolf; Henri’s skull rose up to 
meet it. He, too, went down. Larou, 
sick and sobered, ran for his dog-whip. 
Its loaded butt then dealt swift but 
safer blows. A crack over the snout 
knocked out, one after another, five 
of the team. It was a tragic line Loup 
pulled into place with Toinette tethered 
at the lead. 

Henri was never to rise again, nor 
was Joffre. And for Marie, Loup had 
only doubtful hopes; he wrapped her 
in his sleeping-bag and loaded her on 
the sleigh, weeping. 

Could the rest take the mail through ? 
But that was not the great question. 
Could he drive four starving wolves 
with only two dogs at their head ? 
Could any man, even one who had 
treated them kindly, much less one with 
gnawing stomach and fevered brain ? 

What had he answered Donald about 
driving wolves with dogs outnumbered ? 
“Tm no fool,” he had said. ‘No 


fool!” Larou laughed. ‘ What am I, 
cher Dieu?” His eyes were freezing 
with tears. There was a lump in his 


throat. These dead ones were not 
food for wolves. He could not ask that 
help of them now. ... Larou shook 
himself. No; this was his day of test 
—the day towards which he had long 
been driving ! 

Or the day for which the wolves had 
been waiting ? Even now their faces 


were grinning masks. 


Spunk Morley, uncovering the snow- 
buried traps of his line, had spent the 
duration of the gale in the cramped 
quarters of an out-camp, fuming at his 
failure to reach Fort Munroe for Christ- 
mas. Now, back at his cabin, he 
equipped his carry-all toboggan for an 
early start tomorrow. ‘“‘ New Year’s,” 
he promised himself, “I’m sure goin’ 
off with a bang.” 

“'H’mm,” he added, looking up, 
“maybe I got my dates mixed. They’re 
celebratin’ in heaven tonight. Plenty 
fireworks!” The Borealis, breaking 
from a glowing arch, now leapt and 
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flared in prismatic dance. Among th 
brilliant streamers to the east an almost 
full moon paled like a faded wallflower, 
Even the snow seemed more luminoy 
with its greenish, gas-lit effect. Spunk 
could see so clearly for miles up-rive 
that almost at a glance he recognised 
@ distant speck to be a dog-team 
approaching. ; 

“Loup Larou! What aman! Bet 
he’s breakin’ his heart ’cause the mails 
late.” 

Spunk’s own heart pounded: the 
unexpected good fortune of a guest and 
travelling companion! He burst into 
his cabin and then into songs that 
drowned the clatter of pots and pans 
as he fried caribou steaks and heated 
a great pot of beans—not to be eaten 
that night. 

“Stay back!” Larou screamed 
above the greeting of the other's 
huskies, when Spunk appeared in the 
door. 

The trapper hardly needed the 
warning. He never forgot the last 
grim rush of the mail-carrier’s silent 
team. He saw death and madness 
in their glassy eyes. Yet when a 
strangely exalted Larou jammed his 
brakes, shouting ‘‘ Whoa!” they 
dropped to the ground like spent 
pigeons. 

Larou ignored Morley’s greetings. 
He strode forward, not bothering to 
anchor the sleigh with trail-line, or 
to circle the wolves respectfully. He 
stood beside them, back turned, facing 
Morley. Chest out, he seemed as fresh 
as from a brief walk. 

* Dere,” he scoffed contemptuously, 
“are your pets! Dere are de wolves 
I wanted wile. Look at dem! Dey 
eat out of de hand of Loup Larou! 
Dey kiss his mocassin!” His voice 
cracked in frenzied triumph. 

Whether there was something 
hypnotic about the man’s terrible 
elation and the figure of human endur- 
ance he personified, or whether the 
wolves had simply passed into a state 
of temporary numbness, the brutes 
at his feet made no treacherous move. 
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Even when he unhitched them and put 
them on chain. 

Morley, watching the mail-carrier, 
knew he must act with caution. He 
read the stupor of hunger and fatigue 
in the wolves’ submissiveness, and a 
state beyond hunger and fatigue in the 
Frenchman’s mechanical gestures. 

Asking no questions, the trapper pro- 
duced fish and fed the other’s team. 

Larou turned instantly to Marie, 
bundled on the sleigh, and carried her 
into the cabin. Half an hour he spent 
bathing and dressing her wounds, 
Morley silently supplying his needs. 
An offer of mulligan broth Larou 
ignored; then fed it to the dog. 
“Pauvre Marie! Pauvre Marie!” he 
kept muttering; but at times he 
addressed her as Joffre—or Henri! 
And the man now wore a hunted look. 

Suddenly he swung around defen- 
sively. “‘ Who was to blame, you say ?”’ 

Then his wild bravado returned, his 
voice rose to a@ mad shout. But for 
all the direction of his burning gaze, 
Morley sensed the words were really 
not aimed at him. 

“T can’t ’andle dem wolves? I 
need de keed glove? Pah! I boss 
‘em lak rabbit! Savauge? Five 
days widout grub an’ I drive ’em forty 
mile! I say one day dey lick my 
boot—not for love, neider—an’ dis is 
deday. Dis is de day!” 

The Frenchman wrenched open the 
frosted door and strode out. Morley 
caught up a stick of stovewood as he 
followed. If those famished brutes 
were still feeding .. .! 

But the wolves now lay curled in 
the snow. Larou walked up and 
usnapped the chain of the first, the 
cream-coloured wolf, then that of the 
grey. Bare-handed he did it, receiving 
hot a growl of protest from the weary. 
Then he backed away to stand with 
folded arms. 

“ Attention !”’ he shouted. ‘Come 
here! Cometome! Crawl! Crawl /” 
(A command Toinette had been taught 
to obey, lovingly.) 

The wolves simply lay, chins on paws, 
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watching. Never once in almost three 
years of life had they been free to run. 
Never once had they learned to obey a 
command out of harness. Yet they 
knew they were being commanded. 

As Larou continued to shout, the 
creamy wolf rose, cowering. He slunk 
back. No chain restricted his move- 
ments. He leapt around in his tracks, 
looking for what was not there. A 
slave who had never known freedom, 
he found only one purpose for it now. 
He went straight for Larou. Then, as 
he sprang, every watching wolf lunged 
forward in concert. Two fell back, 
but the grey wolf had gained her 
release also. 

For all his mad delusion, Larou was 
swiftly defensive. Yet even as he 
caught at the first wolf’s throat, the 
second was on him. Her jaws crushed 
into his shoulder. In the instant she 
hung Morley was there to knock her 
down with a blow on the snout. The 
creamy wolf, slashing at Larou’s wrists, 
broke free. Its teeth met on bone as 
the man kicked and struck out. Then 
again Morley got a chance. He clubbed 
the wolf into the snow. 

**-You’re bad hurt ?” 

Larou did not hear. “ Crawl!” he 
commanded. “Crawl!” But his 
voice was a whisper. He slumped in 
his tracks. 


There was no sleep for Morley that 


night. He was able to do little for 
Larou beyond getting him to bed and 
dressing his wounds. These were 
ugly enough, but the trapper was little 
concerned by them. Nor was he 
completely worried because Larou’s 
unconscious state could not be termed 
sleep. A hungry man could be expected 
to rest fitfully, despite the exhaustion 
of forty miles’ travel. The babbling 
of Larou in delirium, however, was 
unnerving. It heightened the impres- 
sion of a deranged mind. 

His ravings being chiefly in French, 
their general trend was supplied only 
by names, or phrases in English. Of 
these, one often repeated came out in 
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broad Scots: ‘‘ Wull you drive they 
wulves, or wull they drive you?” ... 
Then a choking, ‘“‘O Marcel! Marcel! 
Marcel!” or “ Joffre! Henri! Marie!” 
—the bandaged dog on the floor 
whining response. 

At times the mail-carrier reverted 
to happier mood, talking lovingly to 
his team. ‘“‘ You do dis for love of me, 
for love of me. Hein, Toinette ? 
Larou ever need de whip? Pah!” 

At this point, always on mention of 
the whip, Larou changed into a devil. 
Cursing, he fought with his wolves, 
drove them, striking out, lashing at 
them, until his fit wore itself out in sobs. 

Morley, impressed by this exaggera- 
tion of the normal Larou, half regretted 
his act of intervention against the 
wolves. He thought of the poor brutes 
outside and what had been their 
unnatural lot from puppyhood. “ Well, 
there’s two of ’em, if I didn’t finish ’em, 
won’t be there in the morning !” 

It was some time before yet another 
phase of the sick man’s babble had 
any meaning. Larou, moaning broken 
words in French, seemed like a man 


tortured by conscience, answering its 


accusing voice. He wore that hunted 
look Morley had seen on his face when 
Larou had become defensive about the 
wounded Marie. But now in one of 
these phases he cried out, ‘“‘ Spunk! 
Spunk !”’ and Morley answered, “‘ What 
is it, Loup ? What can I do?” 

“Take dis hellish ting away from 
me, Spunk. I should ’ave listen to you. 
Mebbe you take it away. Please!” 

“Sure. Sure, old man. But what 
is it ? I can’t see—in the dark.” (The 
lamp still burned.) 

“De whip. Dis goddam whip. 
Always it hit back at me. Always it 
hurt me more’n de wolf. Dey jus’ grin 
—and do de drivin’! Please—please 
tak’ it away fore dey get it again.” 

“Sure, sure. I got it.” Morley 
replied soothingly. 

His repeated assurances calmed the 
sleeper, and for the first time he had 
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hopes that Larou’s mind had no 
completely given way. It struck him 
that a man completely obsessed would 
not be so stricken by conscience. 

“« Just the same, what the guy’s like 
when awake may be a different matter,” 

For a long time the trapper sa 
pondering. At last he got to his feet, 
“I gotta do it,” he muttered. “ God 
only knows what'll come of it, but] 
gotta do it—what I should have bea 
man enough to do years ago when they 
was pups.” 

But what Spunk Morley did then 
by the first dawn light required less 
courage than did facing his friend the 
next afternoon when Loup Larou, still 
not a man to discuss wolves, insisted on 
demonstrating his power to get around. 

Larou halted before four chains that 
should hold the greater part of his 
team and brushed his hands across his 
eyes unbelievingly. He seemed con- 
fused of memory. There was blood 
on the snow—his own? He circled 
beyond beaten snow and found fou 
sets of wolf tracks leading away. 
Then he stood, ages it seemed to 
Morley, brooding intently, as if he 
followed the released wolves through 
the immediate fringe of heavy timber 
and far out across bleak muskeg, 4 
dreary reach of gnarled dwarf spruce— 
“ The Land of Little Sticks ’—a cruel, 
hungry land. Yes, a land where man 
could learn the straits of ravenous 
hunger that are too often the lot of its 
predatory beasts. .. . 

Larou, @ very passive Larou, came 
back to kneel and stroke the heads 
of Morley’s friendly seven-months-old 
puppies, three-quarters wolf. Their 
sire was the grey-black. 

Then Morley said, “Found your 
weather legs again, Pard ?” 

Loup answered slowly, searching for 
conclusive words— 

“Oui. Yes, I’m feel much better 
today. In fac’, I’m feel better today 
nor I feel for t’irteen long year—t’ank 


you, my frien’.” 
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THE RED STAR IN KURDISTAN. 


BY COLONEL J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E. 


THE occupation of Persia had begun. 
From the north, columns of infantry, 
tanks, and horsemen threaded their 
way through the valleys and over the 
passes of the Caucasus, making for 
Tabriz and the southern Caspian shore ; 
from the west and south, lorry-borne 
British troops were trundling out of the 
Iraqi desert to guard the oilfields and 
the frontier of Iran. 

Insignificant in size, but full of its 
own importance, a small ‘liaison 
column * set out from Mosul with the 
object of gaining touch with any 
Russian force that might be entering 
Kurdistan near the Turkish frontier. 
The column had already started when 
I was sent out from Baghdad to take 
command of it, and I hastened up to 
Mosul in pursuit. The September heat 
lay over the dusty plain of Iraq, and 
it was refreshing to see the mountains 
rising out of the desert as one travelled 
northwards. Mosul, with its mixed 
population of Arabs, Turks, and Kurds, 
has little to commend it to the casual 
eye; @ number of mosques do, indeed, 
raise their pleasing outlines among the 
flat-topped houses, and the tourist 
might contrive to work himself into a 
mild state of excitement at seeing the 
Taurus Express passing through on 
its leisurely way from Baghdad to 
Constantinople. 

Carrying @ driver and an escort of 
two private soldiers, my truck crossed 
the Tigris, where the scarcely recog- 
nisable ruins of Nineveh stare through 
their dead eyes at the modern Arab 
town on the opposite bank. Over 
undulating country we drove to the 
north-east, the road behind us hidden 
by the dense screen of our own dust. 
The absence of a windscreen on military 
vehicles gives one the choice of facing 
&® hot sand-blast beside the driver 
or of bouncing from floor to roof 


in the back, where the dust from 
the road seems to have the power 
of travelling as fast, or faster, than 
the truck. 

Ahead of us loomed the great, flat- 
topped mound of Erbil, visible across 
the plain for miles around. This was 
Arbela, where the Persians of an 
earlier day had vainly contested the 
eastward advance of Alexander the 
Great. As we entered the squalid 
streets, the mound, capped by a 
circlet of ancient houses, dominated 
the place and gave it a character 
without which it would have little 
to distinguish it from other Arab 
towns. 

It was getting late, and I decided to 
look for quarters in Erbil. A bivouac 
in the open would have required at 
least one of us to be awake throughout 
the night, so I drove to the police 
headquarters and asked for shelter. 
The Iraqi police in the northern vilayet 
are largely of Kurdish or Turkish 
stock, and received me with a friendli- 
ness that is not so commonly met 
with among the Arabs of Baghdad. 
An English-speaking official conducted 
me on to the spacious roof of the 
barracks and offered to place it at 
my disposal, but preferring to sleep 
near the truck I eventually chose 
a corner of the yard just inside the 
gateway. 

The news of our arrival was evidently 
reported rapidly to all concerned; for 
a few minutes later I received a message 
to the effect that the Mutassarif would 
be pleased if I would dine with him. 
A policeman guided me on foot out 
of the little town, and in the bright 
moonlight we walked up to a knoll 
crowned by high earth walls. In a 
small garden I found two men sitting 
at a table with a lantern between 
them; these were the Chief of Police 
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and the Mutassarif. The former, a 
short, fat man in dark uniform, acted 
as interpreter; the Mudassarif, tall 
and pleasant-mannered, was dressed 
in a European suit, and spoke in 
Turkish. Although I could not under- 
stand it, the stately Osmanli tongue, 
with its measured cadence and clear 
enunciation, seemed a fitting vehicle 
for the expression of a simple and 
manly race. In accordance with 
custom, we bandied compliments as 
in a two-handed ball game. When, 
for instance, I excused myself for 
appearing in travel-stained khaki, the 
interpreter replied: “‘ Excellency says, 
we do not wish to see your clothes ; 
we wish to see you.” 

“It was very kind of his Excellency 
to invite me to his house,” I observed. 

“No sooner did I hear of your 
arrival than I was filled with the desire 
to see you,” was the rejoinder. 

The two officials had been drinking 
arak, but they insisted on helping me 
to generous pegs of Scotch whisky. 
I protested that nothing could be 
better than the drink of the country, 
but was met with: ‘“ Excellency says, 
as we should be gratified to find our 
own wine in England, so we hope that 
our guest will be pleased to drink his 
wine in a@ distant country.” 

At length we went into the house 
and sat down to a delicious pilav, 
followed by sweet Turkish dishes and 
pursued throughout by whisky. The 
Mutassarif apologised for being unable 
to produce English dishes, to which I 
replied: ‘Turkish cooking is world- 
famous, and has contributed to the 
gastronomic enjoyment of many 
countries.” 

“Excellency says,” returned the 
Chief of Police, “ cooking has achieved 
enough fame when it has been appreci- 
ated by the guest.” 

The conversation was interspersed 
by jokes against the Arabs, although 
after translation they were almost 
unintelligible. The most laughter was 
caused by one about Arab food, in 
which it was asserted that since the 
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Arab lived on his herds, and his herd 
lived on nothing, he was the most nearly 
self-supporting of all people. 

After a short night on my camp-bed 
in the y&rd of the police barracks | 
continued the journey with my escort, 
The road lay across undulating country, 
the folds of which became gradually 
visible as we drove into the dawn. A 
few miles east of Erbil we came upon 
my column in bivouac; the men had 
just got up and were moving about 
among their trucks, engaged in the 
absorbing pursuits of shaving, washing, 
and cooking. The party consisted oj 
a platoon detached from a British 
infantry battalion, a Signal detachment, 
and an Indian Survey section. When 
I had made their acquaintance and 
shared a breakfast that was doubly 
appetising in these conditions, we 
packed up and started off in the 
direction of the Kurdistan Hills, a 
small column of a dozen 15-cwt. 
vehicles. 

It was not long before we began to 
enter the rocky defile known as the 
Ruwanduz Gorge, where the cliffs 
rose steeply into the blue sky and 
towered menacingly over the white 
dusty ribbon of our road. As we 
went on the country grew still wilder; 
the winding road seemed to cling 
desperately to the steep hillside out 
of which it had been cut, while below 
it on the left the river foamed and 
boiled among the boulders. Milky 
cascades, tumbling from high precipices, 
served to divert our minds from the 
dust in which our column was enveloped 
and with which our tongues were 
liberally coated. In many places the 
rock actually overhung us like 8 
cantilevered roof, and here’ the ai 
struck cool and damp as water dripped 
upon us from above and green moss 
sprawled upon the dark surface of the 
cliff wall. The route swung from side 
to side of the gorge, crossing and re- 
crossing by slender steel bridges to 
which even Ruskin could hardly have 
taken exception. 

As we approached the frontier of 
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Persia and climbed towards the top 
of the range, we seemed to leave 
behind us the oppressive desert atmo- 
sphere and pass into mountain air 
which was cool and refreshing. At 
noon we reached a piece of open ground 
at the foot of the pass which marks 
the frontier. Here we made our mid- 
day halt close beside the river, and it 
was not long before tea wav boiling 
in the dixies and curling smoke rose 
from the most easterly British camp- 
fre in Kurdistan. There was little to 
indicate that we had reached an 
international boundary. A network of 
highly conspicuous trenches showed 
that the Iraqis had made at least an 
outward and visible sign of opposing 
any hostile visitor from the north- 
east, and an ancient fort upon the 
hill above us testified to the former 
sovereignty of Shah or Sultan. 

Filled with tea, biscuits, and sand, 
we drove up the winding road to the 
crest, passing the stone tower on our 
left and coming in view of a wide, 
level valley bounded by farther ranges 
of hazy mountains. Beyond us lay 
Persian Armenia, to the left the hilly 
approaches to Lake Urmieh and the 
lofty pinnacles of the Anatolian border- 
land; below was the Persian customs 
station of Khaneh. As we neared the 
village it became apparent that some- 
thing had gone wrong with it. Wisps 
of smoke were rising from everywhere 
except the chimneys; there were no 
signs of inhabitants in the streets or 
cattle on the neighbouring slopes ; 
only a column of laden donkeys could 
be seen hastening from the main road 
into the hills. When we reached the 
village street we found that every 
house had been looted of all save the 
walls and roof; no furniture remained 
in any of them, and even the doors 
and windows had been wrenched from 
their places and carried away. Amid 
this desolation were several dogs of 
uncertain pedigree and _ indifferent 
physique, and a dozen men whose 
appearance in other circumstances 
would have suggested a travelling 
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performance of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. 

. “ Kurds,” explained our Armenian 
interpreter. 

Dismounting from the vehicles, we 
rounded up the tribesmen and ques- 
tioned the man who appeared to be 
their leader. He was a picturesque 
old ruffian, dressed in a squat turban 
and baggy trousers, his grey-brown 
beard striving to reach the broad blue 
sash which surrounded his ample 
waist, and which, in accordance with 
the best traditions of banditry, carried 
a pistol and a silver-hilted knife. 
Although it was quite obvious that 
these men formed part of a marauding 
band of which the fleeing donkey 
caravan was part, the old Kurd pro- 
tested with the most engaging plausi- 
bility that he and his companions were 
there for the express purpose of 
preserving law and order, in spite of 
the fact that neither persons nor 
property remained to be protected. 
It appeared that a Russian cavalry 
patrol had arrived at Khaneh two days 
before, and that the Persian gendar- 
merie had simultaneously evacuated 
the district, so that when the Russians 
had passed on the inhabitants were 
left to the mercies of the predatory 
hillmen. 

As I had been ordered not to interfere 
in any way in the problem of internal 
security, I limited myself to threatening 
the freebooters with the dire con- 
sequences of continued freebooting, 
while some of the men speeded their 
departure with the toes of their boots ; 
the Kurds salaamed and waved us 
good-bye, so that in spite of ourselves 
we parted the best of friends. 

Having ascertained that the Russian 
patrol had retired to Naqudeh after 
its visit to Khaneh, we drove on for 
another thirty miles and entered a 
larger village situated on level ground 
by a stream. The houses appeared 
to be undamaged, but it seemed that 
the whole of the population was 
standing about in the street awaiting 
the arrival of our convoy, whose dust. 
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must have been visible to them from 
many miles away. Among them were 
members of the grey-clad Ammnieh 
(gendarmerie), who, in spite of their 
impressive black moustaches, looked 
just as scared as any other member of 
the crowd. As we halted and dis- 
mounted, a man, whose mean face and 
miserable physique proclaimed him 
one of the intelligentsia, came forward 
and startled me by prostrating himself 
and grasping me by the ankles with 
both hands. Judging by his green 
turban and inferior henna-dyed beard, 
the creature purported to be a Hadji, 
by virtue of which distinction he had 
appointed himself spokesman for the 
village. In a piteous whine he intoned 
what at first I took to be a recitation 
from the Persian classics, but which 
was in reality an account of his com- 
munity’s tribulations during the last 
few days. Frightened by the unknown 
rather than by any specific cause, 
the villagers felt themselves to be 
uncomfortably placed between the 
Russian upper and Kurdish lower 
millstones, and were inclined to impale 
themselves upon the ‘iertiwm gaudens 
Britannicum.’ 

Having gently explained our inability 
to take part in the local administration, 
I tried to reassure him by pointing out 
that we had come to arrange with our 
Russian Allies a plan for peaceful 
military occupation, and inquired the 
whereabouts of the elusive cavalry 
patrol. It transpired that a Soviet 
unit had left the previous day and 
had been last heard of at Ushnu, a 
large village lying between Lake Urmieh 
and the Turkish border. It was getting 
late, so after filling up with water 
from the stream and extricating our 
ankles from the clutches of would-be 
suppliants, we drove off along an 
unpromising side track which led in 
the direction of the Anatolian Moun- 
tains. Snow was still visible upon the 
higher peaks, but the mass of the 
range rose before us like a huge grey 
curtain dividing Armenia from the 
plateau of Asia Minor. Frequent water 
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splashes slowed our progress, and i 
occurred to me that if this were th 
condition of the road in the dry season 
motoring in the winter would be m 
picnic for either friend or foe. C., who 
commanded the infantry detachment 
and who was driving the truck i 
which we both travelled, and who 
had never before met any Russians, 
began to ask me about their character. 
istics and habits. Drawing on my 
previous experience, I regaled him 
with tales of sporadic hospitality, and 
made his mouth water with mental 
pictures of such still-life subjects as 
caviare, bowls of borshch, and bottles 
of vodka. 

It grew dusk, and the Anatolian 
Mountains stood up dark against the 
fading light. We came to a hamleé 
hidden in some trees, where a half. 
witted Persian affected ignorance of 
the name of Ushnu, but informed us 
that a Russian cavalry unit was 
encamped some three miles farther on. 
We switched on our headlights and 
crawled forward over the rapidly 
deteriorating track until a second 
clump of trees showed black against 
the lesser darkness. Seeing somebody 
moving about just ahead of us, we 
stopped the leading truck and [I called 
out in my elementary Persian, ‘ Rusi 
kujast ?”” The man turned out to be 
a soldier with a rifle, and he answered 
me in Russian. I jumped out of my 
vehicle, explained who we were, and 
asked him to direct me to his Com- 
manding Officer. The man was frankly 
puzzled, and continued to embarrass 
me by holding his rifle in the ‘on- 
guard’ position; it was evident that 
either he had never heard of the 
British Army or was ignorant of the 
fact that it was operating in his 
neighbourhood. Two or three other 
soldiers emerged from the gloom and 
put several questions at random. 

“You are Persian troops ?”’ one of 
them suggested. 

Another demanded to know how it 
was that we had violated Persian 
sovereignty, and asked from where 
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we had come. When [ explained 
that we had entered the country 
fom Iraq through the Ruwanduz 
Gorge, they were surprised to learn 
that British troops were stationed in 
Mesopotamia. 

“But that frontier is closed,” one 
of them protested, and I had to 
convince him that we had opened 
it At this moment an _ eccentric 
individual dressed in the uniform of 
a lieutenant, who turned out to be 
an Armenian, doubtless attached to 
the regiment by virtue of his local 
knowledge, came forward and seized 
me by the arm. 

“ Privyetstvuyem angliskiya voiska |” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ We welcome the Eng- 
lish troops!’? whereupon he pranced 
forward dragging me by the sleeve and 
gabbling unintelligibly. After telling 
the column to remain where it was, 
C. and I followed the soldiers in the 
direction of some lights which were 
visible through the trees. The sprightly 
Armenian came to rest by a table 
at which a dozen Soviet officers were 


sitting, drinking tea and smoking 


cigarettes. In the light of a lantern 
which hung from a branch I could 
make out the face of the man who 


appeared to be their commander. He 
wore @ major’s badges; his black hair 
and high cheek-bones proclaimed him 
a Tartar from the south. Without 
rising, he gazed at me as if uncertain 
what to make of my presence here, 
while his companions all stopped talk- 
ing and looked round with curiosity. 
The silence was broken by the sound 
of stamping and jingling from the 
horse-lines. 

I introduced myself and said how 
pleased I was to meet our Allies; the 
Tartar, however, continued to look at 
me with evident suspicion, and only 
alter an awkward pause were we 
invited to sit down to the table. The 
commander, revealing his name with 
obvious reluctance, let us know that 
he was Major Semenov, and that he 
was in charge of a cavalry regiment ; 
beyond that he would not go. He was, 
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not, however, averse from asking me a 
number of questions, inquiring whether 
any clashes had occurred between 
British and Soviet troops in other parts 
of Persia, and what business had 
brought us into a Russian-occupied 
area. I stressed the friendly nature 
of our visit and pointed out the 
desirability of making contact with our 
partners in the Persian operations. 

*““T understand,” said Semenov. 
** And when will you be leaving ?” 

*“* What about the caviare and vodka 
you were talking about ?” muttered 
C. after I had explained the substance 
of this depressing remark. 

“I would like to discuss with you 
our respective spheres of occupation, 
Tovarishch Maior, and the means of - 
keeping in touch with one another,” I 
rejoined. 

“Tt is late,” observed the Tartar ; 
“it will be more convenient to talk 
about this in the morning.” 

“* What time would suit you ?” 

‘“We are early risers. No time is 
too early,” replied Semenov. 

In order to rest our men I determined 
to delay our departure as much as 
possible, and suggested eight o’clock 
as the latest hour which I felt I could 
with propriety recommend. 

Our Russian hosts, although not 
inclined to offer us hospitality at the 
table, were good enough to send guides 
to lead our trucks into a field where 
we might camp for the night. As we 
walked up and down in the frosty 
moonlight I did my best to assure C., 
who by this time was thoroughly 
disgruntled, that we were dealing 
with people who probably had hardly 
begun to realise that Britam was 
no longer their enemy, and _ that 
their rigid reserve was natural in the 
circumstances. 

The night was bitterly cold, defying 
the thickest army blanket or flea-bag, 
and the stars glittered icily upon the 
white peaks above us. When daylight 
came there was no inducement to loiter 
between the sheets, and all our efforts 
were directed towards the lighting of 
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fires and the boiling of tea. Large 
numbers of native scavengers, drawn 
like ants by the smell of food, were 
already on the job, and empty tins 
disappeared as quickly as they were 
thrown out. 

Breakfasts ‘were up’ at seven 
o’clock, after which C. and I, fortified 
with porridge, eggs, and bread, sallied 
forth to catch our Tartar. On the 
road to the Russian camp we met him 
accompanied by his adjutant and an 
orderly, all mounted on rangy-looking 
horses probably of Badakshani or 
Khirghiz breed. We saluted each other 
gravely, and the Russians dismounted. 
I had conceived the idea of pouring 
spirits upon any troubled waters that 
* might arise, and C. walked along with 
us carrying a bottle of whisky under 
his arm. 

** My headquarters are in the village,” 
said Semenov, “because the Amnieh 
no longer have any use for their 
barracks.” 

We followed the Soviet ‘officers 
through a maze of narrow village 
streets roofed over so that the sun 
never shone in upon them, and eventu- 
ally reached Semenov’s temporary 
headquarters. Our conference room 
was furnished with a few rough tables 
and chairs, and the walls were decorated 
only with a calendar and the portrait 
of his Imperial Majesty Reza Shah, 
King of Kings and heavily moustached 
lord of Iran. In the corner crouched 
the sole remaining representative of 
Persian authority in the shape of a 
stout middle-aged officer of gendar- 
merie, whose expression suggested that 
he was in constant fear of an uncertain 
but inevitable end. We sat down at 
one of the tables, and the Amnieh 
officer, who understood Russian, re- 
mained as a kind of mascot or local 
ornament, although nothing would 
induce’ him to venture any remark 
which had not been put into his 
mouth. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find 
that the Russian commander was 


prepared to come to a working arrange- 
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ment without clouding the issue by 
unnecessary discussion, and we agreed 
provisionally that British patrols should 
be sent out periodically from a post 
on the Iraqi frontier to meet similar 
patrols from Ushnu. This, we thought, 
would avoid leaving a vacuum which 
the Kurds would not be slow to exploit, 
As we talked, Semenov’s manner 
became easier, and he told me how his 
regime it, @ part of a larger cavalry 
formation, had marched by inferior 
roads from the Caucasus down the west 
side of Lake Urmieh. 

Our work completed, I thought fit 
to produce the whisky, describing it 
as English vodka (to Semenov, Scotland 
was @ governorate situated in the 
mountainous region of England). The 
Tartar commented on its lack of 
whiteness and suggested that the 
time had come to taste it. Vodka 


glasses were brought and filled, and 
the whisky tossed down in a single 
gulp with cries of “ Za vashe zdorovye.” 

“Good,” remarked Semenov, and 
pushed forward his glass for more. 
The Persian officer spluttered and 


grew red in the face, but the Russians 
insisted that he should join us again. 

“It is stronger than vodka,” 
observed the Soviet commander, filling 
our glasses for the third time. ‘‘ What 
is the percentage of alcohol in it ?” 

I gave him a reasonably high figure 
and repeated the name of the drink. 

“* Viski,” mimicked Semenov. “Long 
live the English Army and ruin to 
‘ Gitler. ” 

By this time the Persian gendarme 
was giggling uncontrollably and looking 
upon the world with a bold and fish-like 
eye. Although we protested that we 
had just eaten a substantial breakfast 
an impromptu meal was borne in upon 
us, consisting of soup, meat, vegetables, 
black bread, and Persian wine; the 
small quantity remaining in the whisky 
bottle was put away for a rainy day 
and native vodka substituted. After 
further drinking to the confusion of our 
enemies, we rose from the table some- 
what confused in our own minds, but 
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wwe host exclaimed that it would be 
‘most uncultured ’ to let us go without 
aformal send-off. We thereupon light- 
eartedly arranged for a joint parade 
st which our respective troops should 
wnfront and salute one another. After 
hearty handshakes all round, C. and I 
walked off as fast as we could to prepare 
our detachment for what was expected 
of it, but we had hardly encountered 
the Sergeant-Major before the tramp 
of marching men could be heard 
approaching our camp. The Russians, 
who must either have been forewarned 
or turned out with incredible rapidity, 
appeared in full marching order, while 
we had only just time to line up in 
our topees and shirt-sleeves. Some 
thirty men faced each other on either 
side; the Russians presented arms 
and we saluted with the hand. A 
Political Commissar made an impas- 
sioned speech about the justice of our 
cause and the solidarity of our alliance, 
which I translated into English. The 
men were then fallen out and told to 
‘mix. This our Tommies did with 
their usual skill, showing the Russians 


their weapons and asking unintelligible 
questions about the Red Army’s equip- 
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ment. I took out my camera to record 
the scene, but the Commissar noticed 
me in a flash. 

“Tt is not necessary to take photo- 
graphs,” he suggested kindly. 

“I would like to remember this 
occasion by means of a picture,” I 
urged. 

“Tt is not necessary,” persisted the 
Russian, and I put my camera away. 

Another Red Army officer came up 
to me carrying one of our men’s topees 
and pointing out that it was not 
bullet-proof. 

** All right for Persia,” I said. 

Semenov begged us to prolong our 
stay, but I explained that it was 
necessary for us to move on. We 
shook each other warmly by the hand, 
and Semenov called his men to 
attention. 

“ Da zdravstvuyet angliskoye voisko f” 
he cried, and the soldiers gave vent 
to their peculiar cheer, which was a 
long-drawn howl that gradually died 
down without any apparent time limit. 
I called for three cheers for the Red 
Army, engines were started, and the 
order was given to mount. The column 
had accomplished its task. 





FROM A TENT CLUB LOG. 


“7th March—Bahadurpur: opening 
meet: 14 present: 5 boar... .” 


Armstrong, our Hon. Secretary, or, 
as he shall hereafter be called, Master, 
objected to near-at-hand opening meets 
held with a view to attracting spec- 
tators and making a show of what he 
considered a solemn rite. In his 
opinion Boxing Day meets and the 

’ butchering of a noble animal to provide 
a Roman holiday were akin to sacrilege. 

Our opening meet was therefore 
fixed for Bahadurpur, fifteen miles 
distant, and less than half of that 
accessible by road. There in the 
dense shade of a mango grove on the 
evening of 6th March stood a table 
covered with a fair white cloth and 
bearing decent appurtenances; for 
our Master held that pig-sticking need 
not mean pigging it, ill-served food, or 
tepid drinks. And the hot weather 


still being in its infancy and the nights 
cold, there was a gathering of a round 
dozen at the table, young men rejoicing 
in their youth and not paying undue 
heed to the latter portion of the 


preacher’s words. Later, when hot 
winds blew and pillows burnt the 
ears of sleepers at night, there would be 
a falling-off in the numbers out. 

A comfortable rustling of straw and 
a rattling of feed-buckets not far off 
showed that horse as well as — 
being catered for. 

Bahadurpur—e place of delightful 
memories ; always an early meet, and 
@ sure find for pig; and not only pig, 
but for duck and snipe; and lovely 
evenings awaiting the flight, after the 
serious work of the day was over. A 
bag is always a better bag when mixed. 

For an opening meet and in early 
March, this proved a good one. The 
performances of young Duckett were 
not recorded in the Tent Club log, 
but are a memory. Young Duckett 
had, not many months previously, 


I. 


been a member of the Duke’s Rik 
at the Royal Military College, Sand. 
hurst, and possibly thought that a 
such he had not much to learn jp 
the way of horsemanship. His general. 
utility mount, Persimmon, may aly 
have been under the impression that 
pig-coverts were as safe to gallop ove 
as polo-grounds. Loosed after his first 
pig, young Duckett shot like an arroy 
from the bow, and soon fell to earth 
he knew not where, nor cared. Per. 
simmon, who seldom put a foot right 
if he could put it wrong, later assisted 
his rider in these antics. Between the 
two of them—Duckett falling off if 
his mount stood up, and Persimmon 
falling down}when his rider did no 
fall off—they achieved @ record number 
of tumbles, without in’any way assisting 
in the}deaths of the boars killed that 
day. “But they learnt a great deal ani 
finished the most glorious day in their 
lives, battered but unbowed. 

With reverent mien young Duckett 
later watched the weighing and measur 
ing of the bag, the anxious scrutiny a 
the pointer on the dial flickered overs 
doubtful figure; the nice adjustment 
of deceased’s soles and wither to two 
vertically held spear-shafts, and the 
careful stretching of the tape betwee 
them. “And what would have 
happened,” he asks, “if that one had 
been less than twenty-eight inches ?” 
“It would have meant,” replies the 
Master, “a gold mohur to our depleted 
funds.” ‘* And what’s a gold mohur ?” 
“So far as I know, no one’s ever met 
one,” says Armstrong. “It would 
seem to have been a gold coin valued 
at fifteen or sixteen rupees—lI forget 
which—which once grew on the now 
extinct pagoda tree: the same tre 
which our forebears are said to have 
shaken to such good. purpose that they 
were called Nabobs. It also represents 
the sum, my lad, which I shall sting 
you for if you ever kill an unrideabl 
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ig. Also, if you ever appear at a 
meet in that white hat again, a gold 
mohur shall be the price you shall pay 
me for doing so.” , 

“To me,” muses young Duckett, 
“they all looked enormous.” ‘They 


"Boften do,” replies his informant, “ to 


the callow like yourself, or the over- 
ager. You possibly viewed yours 
today during your flights per astra ad 
erram; and that’s not a good view- 
pint for estimating weights or inches.” 

“T was too busy to be able to do any 
estimating,” said young Duckett. 

Later he suggested that our Tent 
(lub should establish its identity by 
wearing a button bearing a boar’s 
head, with—and this was the great 
idea—‘ On! On! On!” inscribed 
bneath it. This was turned down. 
Another and more famous Tent Club 
already displayed button and boar’s 
head. While as for the motto—yes— 
quite a good one, but in young Duckett’s 
ease would not “‘ Off! Off! Off!” 
be more suitable ? 

An earlier allusion to mixed bags 
has been made. The log records fifty 
duck and teal and twelve couple of 
mipe, but it omits reference to one 


‘make speared. Snake-spearing is not 


ideable 


reommended. Serpents in motion 
are altogether too serpentine ; for their 
forward progress is a continuously 
moving letter S—a very difficult target. 


IT. 


“21st April—Dakkea : 
3 boar.” 


9 present : 


There have been two blank meets ; 
the days are warming up. The brain- 
fever bird has arrived; and _ there 
have been some casualties. The Kadir 
Cup has been ridden for and won—not 
by any of us who competed—and our 
sason has really started. The dinner- 
able now stands out in the open, 
vell clear of the warmth exuded by 
Tees at night; and the company 
tound it is reduced. The log further 
cords that one boar, 31} inches, 
180 lb., went to Don Q.’s chestaut, 
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Where there is a bulge one moment, 
there is a re-entrant the next. This 
snake, a long thin whippy fellow, was 
caught in the open and on iron-hard 
ground. His assailant riding alongside 
had a number of digs into the ground, 
ruined a good spear-head, but finally 
found the bull. Probably a harmless 
reptile—but snakes are snakes. 

We, idling by the river after a long 
day in the saddle, were able to test 
the armour of proof which an alligator 
wears. We came on the leathery 
fragments of an alligator’s egg lying 
in the hot sand. Close by, in the water, 
were swimming a score or more of baby 
crocs. about an inch long. As we 
watched these gamesome little devils 
we were standing on the bank about 
three feet above a deep pool. Looking 
down into this, we saw Mother Alligator 
slowly surfacing. I do not think she 
was conscious of any presence but that 
of her younglings. We put a bullet 
into her head as she broke surface, and 
she floated dead. Having hauled her 
ashore, we first tried a hog-spear 
against the nobbly ulster she wore on 
her back, and found that a bay-leaf 
pattern spear-head pierced it, but not 
easily. She was then turned over, and 
we tried the smoother close-grained 
yellow belly-skin ; but this defeated the 
spear. It takes real armour-of-proof to 
defeat a well-honed Bodraj-head. 


‘Old Noll. Armstrong was always 
particular in the log to accord a first 
spear to the horse, the rider’ss name 
appearing as a sort of afterthought, and 
in brackets, after this. The Master 
insisted that in Htg-venery this was 
correct. It was a nice idea, anyway. 

As to Don Q., I am ready to wager 
that he would have been called Don Q. 
in any company and in any land. No 
other name could have been assigned 
to this lantern-jawed, emaciated, silent 
Irishman. As an Irishman he was a 
dead failure, for he evinced none of the 
breezy airs of his native bog, and 
spoke good King’s English, but never 
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more than he could help. Wags said 
of him that he had been seen o’nights 
to lay a hog-spear against a well-head 
and, arming himself with another, to 
spend the night in watching his arms. 
This tilter at windmills, in default of 
windmills, was content to tilt at pig. 
His onset on these occasions was often 
something in the nature of a run at a 
tent-peg; and it was as well, when 
he got going, to stand from under. 
Nothing on earth could stop Don Q., 
and nothing in heaven or on earth 
could stop his ‘ Rosinante ’—recently a 
ride-horse in the R.H.A., a good- 
looking 17-hand waler, very bony, and 
quite unstoppable. Don Q. had evolved 
what he called his ‘crash theory ’— 
by which falls, when going at speed, 
became not only innocuous, but a 
positive pleasure on the hardest ground. 
By the correct positioning of the body, 
maintained the theorist, during its 
passage from saddle to earth, and by 
assuming the shape of a hoop, by 
tucking in head: and limbs, and leaving 
nothing loose, dangling, or protrusive, 
there would, to the faller, be a hoop- 
like and rolling impact with the ground 
after a fall, and a slow rolling forward 
of the body to a standstill, and then a 
gentle flop. 

At this meet he was able to put his 
theory to a good test. He found himself 
alone with a boar—and the latter 
offering combat, presented the ideal 
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conditions for a tilt. Heralds, seconds, 
and other spears were out of the lists, 
and there was a nice fifty-yard fig 
tilt-yard for the good knights to gy 
up maximum speed before impact 
directly opposing courses. Don Q) 
had his spear clamped firmly in hij 
armpit. The twain met at fifty mil 
per hour or more. Few riders, and ny 
boar or spear-shaft, could have with. 
stood the shock. Don Q. was flicked 
out of the saddle and fell yards away, 
grasping one-half of his spear; the 
boar, with the other half through hin, 
lay dead in the opposite direction. 4 


little later, when the rider came-to, hel - 


was asked about his crash theory. 

** As to that,” he replied, “‘ I am no 
at the moment absolutely clear. Whi 
air-borne I had ample time to tuck ir 
my ends and assume that rolling-hog 
shape which I explained to youg’ 
Theoretically I should have hit the. 
deck with that rolling movement, anig 
perhaps a slight bounce or two, ani 
come to rest. But I think I must hav 
omitted some small detail.” “ Such; 
interpolated an observer, “as _ th 
omission to place under your chin yo 
chin-strap, which, together with you 
undinted hat, I now present to you'§. 

“Let the poor man alone till he’ 
had time- to swallow his spittle’ 
interpolated Boanerges. ‘‘ None t 
swallow,” said Don Q. ‘“ Too thirst 
—and the theory holds.” 


IIl. 


“98th April—Aili: 6 present: 3 
pig: gargest 30 inches and 150 lbs. : 
high scorching wind: dust storms and 


many falls: 3 horses cut: 1 horse 
drowned: 1 collar bone: constant 
scurries ending in horizontal spears. 
And 3 pig lost through bad hunting. 
A poisonous day. But ‘ who shall pity 
any such as come nigh wild beasts ?’ ”’ 


This log-book entry expands chiefly 
around the persons of Boanerges and 
Tom Love. Boanerges was the Presby- 
terian minister, Pat MacMillan, who 
dearly loved a non-Sabbath day hunt, 


but was a very son of thunder on ti 
subject of Sunday meets. In supp 
of his arguments against these, Boat 
erges naturally advanced the Four 
Commandment. Sunday-meeters cou 
tered by affirming that pig-stickin 
was no manner of work; that in fa 
it was all manner of fun; that the 
cattle loved it; and that the strangt 
within their gates, commonly 

syoes and beaters, also loved it, for! 
meant what they liked best in # 
world—pork ; besides certain 
perquisites also very dear to ti 
hearts. “But,” continued — the 
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arguers, “let us be fair and broad- 
minded. For you, Padre, we could, 
of course, never countenance Sunday 
hunting. For you, we read the Fourth 
(Commandment a little differently— 
and it should run: ‘ One day’ (that’s 
Sunday) ‘shalt thou labour and do 
all that thou hast to do—but on six 
days thou shalt do no manner of 
work "—because, unlike us, your week- 
days are spent in complete idleness.” 

Tom Love was an example of the 
whole-hearted hog-hunter. But he 
oly managed to be this and to follow 
his bent by ‘ going without ’—and his 
Aunt Emily. He neither smoked, 
drank, took leave, or went anywhere 
but to meets. He sold gun, rifle, trap, 
and harness. Living from hand to 
mouth, or meet to meet, he held 
periodical scrutinies of his lessening 
portable property, and put up the 
spout whatever he could find to put 
there. Towards the end of the season, 
heowned very little beyond a camp-bed, 
tub, and one chair. But even these 
sacrifices would not have enabled him 
tomeet Tent Club and other expenses. 
It was Aunt Emily who balanced 
things. She, according to her nephew, 
was a resident in northern London and 
in an atmosphere of muffins and 
missions. She was constantly writing 
to Tom asking him what he was doing 
about the conversion to Christianity 
of his Indian soldiery ; and with her 
letters sometimes came a cheque. Not 
specifically earmarked for _hot- 
gospelling, and used solely by her 
nephew for the meeting of his stable 
and hunting expenses. A clear mis- 
appropriation of funds. 

At dinner that night the talk turned 
to the performances of man, horse, and 
pig in water. Someone asked whether 
it was true that a pig cut its throat 
when swimming. He was asked if 
he was joking. There was, however, 
hot argument whether a man using a 
salmon rod and tackle could land an 
average (human) swimmer. As there 
was no fishing tackle present, this 
could not be put to the proof. Then— 
“Did a horse know he was swimming, 
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or did that intelligent quadruped think 
he was merely walking or trotting on 
rather good going, his action being the 
same whether afloat or ashore ?”’ The 
majority held that the horse did not 
think about it either way. 

Tom Love told us that he could not 
swim, but that with the help of those 
scandalous articles, which he called 
his patent self-emptying boots, and his 
horse he hoped for the best. He was 
recommended to hunt in a Gieves’ 
waistcoat. He said that his birthday 
was in July. 

It was during the morning’s hunt 
that Tom’s patent self-emptiers and 
the swimming powers of his lifebuoy 
mare, ‘ Placid,’ were put to the proof. 
Among rolling sandhills Tom was hard 
on the heels of a medium-sized boar, 
with Boanerges close in échelon behind. 
Tom topped a sandhill and looked 
down on a nearly perpendicular thirty- 
foot drop into water and on to the boar 
half-way across it. Horse and man 
slithered down and went spang into 
deep water. Here the rider felt himself, 
safer in the saddle than towing along- 
side with one arm over the mare’s 
neck. But with an eager mount, 
swimming at the rate of knots, it 
requires a strongish grip to keep in the 
saddle. Then the boar put his helm 
hard over and swam to the attack. 
Tom feutered his spear and met him 
with a very weak thrust, in delivering 
which he nearly thrust himself back- 
wards out of the saddle. But it was a 
lucky thrust. The spear-point pierced 
the skin of one foreleg as it was raised 
in the act of swimming and entered 
the boar’s chest just far enough to 
pin trotter to chest. The boar, seem- 
ingly unable to swim with three legs, 
incontinently sank and drowned. The 
leaded spear-butt remained just clear 
of the surface and buoyed the spot. 
Placid then carried her rider safe to 
the shore she had recently left, and 
Boanerges exclaimed, “ Many waters 
cannot quench love.” 

After that morning’s hunt we lay 
up in the only shade available. There 
was not a tree within miles. There 
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was only tall scraggy jao (tamarisk)— 
miles and miles of it—giving but little 
shade, letting in much sun, and 
effectually excluding the breeze. Here 
we spent the most miserable two hours 
on record—the horses had to have 
that. Near us flowed the sluggish 
uninviting river, steadily eroding its 
bank, which kept falling flop, flop into 
the water. We tried sitting in this, 
but it was muddy and hot. On the 
far bank lay a bevy of alligators with 
their mouths wide open, and otters 
playing about among them. A mes- 
senger arrived to say that a horse left 
in camp had broken from his picket, 
got into the river, and been drowned. 
No one knew whose horse. We found 
that out later. 

After two hours’ purgatory we were 
thankful to resume our burning saddles. 
A little red pig cooked both himself 
and his pursuers to a turn. He was 
very swift, nimble, and game; and 
he went away at three o’clock, about 
the hottest hour of the day. By the 
time he lay dead half an hour later, all 
were all in. Up and down, round and 
round, back and forth he had gone, 
momentarily lost, immediately viewed 
again, in stifling tall sarpat, tough jao, 
and occasionally sizzling-hot burnt 
patches. When all was over we fell 
from our horses, cast loose their girths, 
and lay gasping beside them. To any 
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‘“* 22nd May—Tulsipore: 6 present : 
6 pig killed: best 32 inches, 195 Ibs.” 


And that was nearly Don Q.’s pig. 
The risk he took perhaps deserved 
better luck, but he mucked up his 
chances by bad judgment, and others 
profited. 

We had finished a long and weari- 
some beat ending at the famous, 
or infamous, Behari Nullah. This 
was an innocent -looking, shallow, 
sandy-bottomed affair, easily cross- 
able in many places, but full of 
uncharted and rather alarming quick- 
sands, or fussands. Only the day 
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of full habit or to less abstemious og; 
older men, heat apoplexy would haye 
supervened. Fortunately the littl 
red boar died on the outskirts of g 
hamlet from which emerged, bent 
double under his glistening and dis. 
tended goatskin, that man of paradise, 
a bhisti; and he, directing his heavenly 
jet impartially and by turns on us a 
we lay, soon restored us. A roll in 
hot sand and then a wallow in a shallow 
sandy-bottomed nullah put new life 
into the horses. 

During the afternoon’s hunt we 
seemed to have struck all the sows and 
unrideable pig in India. This meant 
constant vain gallops, exhausting to 
the horses in the great heat. The 
only decent boar we got on terms 
with took us across a wide extent of 
melon-beds with the usual results, but 
the falling was soft—not soft enough, 
however, for one collar-bone. But at 
long last the sun sank and the hack 
to camp—such a long and slow hack 
over bad going and in the dark—began. 
We reached it at 9P.m. Here we learnt 
that the horse, frightened by monkeys 
in the trees overhead, had broken from 
his pickets while feeding from a nose- 
bag, had got into deep water, and was 
drowned—whether owing to nosebag or 
entangling heel-ropes was not certain 
—and it did not much matter. 

Yes—a poisonous day. 


before an elephant had come to troubl 
in one of them. He was too large to 
go down quick into the pit, but had 
sunk to half his bulk as he lay on his 
side, and the fussand had gripped and 
held him as tightly as an envelope 
grips a postage stamp. It had taken 
half a day, many loads of brushwood, 
and fifty or sixty people to get him out. 

The spears were now gathered on 
the bank to change horses and slake 
thirsts before continuing. They wert 
taking rather long over this, and the 
Master was getting into his usual 
fidget to make them move agail. 
Close to them was a small stook of 
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recently cut grass, a very small stook, 
and the only one; just the sort of 
wnconsidered trifle that beaters after a 
long fruitless bout of bush-whacking 
will fail to whack. T'wo of these tired 
Indians now made to sit down on the 
stook, but their hoped-for rest was 
denied them. The stook suddenly 
went into violent eruption and belched 
forth a boar, which with appropriate 
noises rushed down the shallow bank 
of the nullah and began to cross it. 
He probably knew all the bad places, 
but an elderly gent, after a huge gorge 


on sugar-cane and suddenly aroused 


from a siesta, may be excused for 
mistaking one stretch of white sand 
and shallow water for another exactly 
like it; and the boar struck one of the 
fussands. Every hog-hunter knows 
the golden rule, though not all observe 
it, that where a pig goes, a horse can 
follow. But on seeing the sinister 
antics of the fussand under the boar’s 
weight, the onlookers—all but one of 
them—decided wisely that this was the 
exception to the rule. The whole 
surface of the sand began to rock, to 
swing, and to shiver. Before the boar 
was half-way across, he was well below 
the Plimsoll mark and getting lower. 
He looked like sticking fast ; and that 
meant total disappearance. But he 
foundered and drove forward with 
amazing strength ; and then when not 
much more than the grey ridge of his 
back was visible, he struck a harder 
patch, rose farther into view, and 
stood for a breather. For a moment 
the swinging and undulations he had 
set up began to die down. And then 
they all started their blancmange move- 
ment again as Don Q. on ‘ Amorette’ 
plunged in in pursuit. Off started the 
boar again, sinking deeper, able neither 


to swim nor walk. He had but a few 


yards to go. Sucking and squelching, 
the fussand now smacked its lips over 
the prospect of one, possibly two, 
victims. The boar gave three or four 
desperate flounders, reached the far 
bank, and there lay, all in, on his 
belly, his snout in the sand. He did not 


lie for long ; for he had ears to hear, 
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and his pursuer’s movements were no 
more silent than his own had been. 
Rising and giving himself a shake, he 
wobbled off on his line. His point 
lay a good two miles away, the reedy 
sanctuary of the horse-shoe jheel of 
Khaitola. No other refuge lay nearer. 
All between him and his goal was bare, 
hard, sun-baked plain. It was mid- 
day in late May; he was gorged, not 
too fresh ; a scorching wind blew in 
his face. Into this he set his snout, 
raised his wobble to a trot; the trot 
to a canter. The noises behind him 
were nearer. How he must have longed 
for the cool impenetrable reed-beds of 
Khaitola ! 

It was not the boar that the angels 
who feared to tread were now watching, 
but the fool who had rushed in after 
him, for Don Q. was doing much what 
the boar had done. But a man and a 
horse are of greater weight than the 
heaviest boar, and the fussand was 
smacking its lips louder, and dimpling 
and shaking with greater zest than 
previously. The onlookers were not 
exactly of the sort which holds breath 
over trifles—but each of them held it 
now, and especially at one moment 
when Amorette and Don Q., who was 
off her back and alongside her, looked 
as if they would soon be seen no more. 
The moment passed. Man and horse 
floundered on to the far bank. The 
angels shouted some abuse, received a 
wet snook in reply from the fool, and 
then galloped off to find a crossing. 
But they had a longish way to go, and 
their chances of seeing the finish seemed 
small. 

Don Q. gave his mare five minutes. 
It was not enough, but it was all that 
was possible. It gave much too much 
of a start to the boar. When the chase 
was resumed, the prospects of contact 
were poor. On a clear day and over 
those two miles of naked plain, the 
boar’s bulky form, or at least the little 
dust-cloud that would be accompanying 
it, should have been visible, but today, 
with the sun like a pale florin in a 
coppery sky, a hurly-burly of roaring 
hot wind and fiying dust, the visibility 
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was bad. There could be no running 
to view; and a boar in rather more 
than five minutes has a tremendous 
start, if he uses it. Don Q. knew the 


point, and laid a course for Khaitola, 
going slow. 


A babul tree, not the least thorny of 
the acacia tribe, stood right on the 
boar’s line. It was the only tree, and 
@ landmark well known to man, and 
possibly to beast. It gave a poorish 
shade, but any port in a storm, and 
“this accursed sun and I don’t seem 
to like one another. Ill chance it and 
rest me here awhile to repair my bellows 
and see what’s what.’ Possibly the 
thoughts of this corpulent old gentle- 
man ran on these lines, and to think 
with a boar is to act—no living thing 
has quicker reactions. And so he 
forsook the road to safety, turned aside, 
and with his stern laid close against 
the trunk of the babul, stayed his 
course. His rear was safe. 

To Don Q. the babul tree loomed 
up in the fog. He therefore knew he 
was on the right line, and steered to 
pass close to the tree. But in the 
poor visibility there seemed to be an 
odd thickening about the base of the 
trunk. He looked again. The thicken- 
ing assumed an outline—a familiar 
outline. He could hardly believe his 
luck. He was closer now, and looked 
again; and the boar grew into shape 
in much the same way as a puzzle- 
picture emerges from its background. 

Don Q. now rapidly reviewed the 
situation. Here was a kindly natured 
boar, throwing away a mile start and 
awaiting his arrival. Khaitola lay a 
mile away. The boar was rested. The 
rest of the hunt was out of the picture. 
It might come into it in time. Don Q. 
summed up. His decision for delay- 
action was a wise one, and he began 
by acting wisely. He made a wide 
but wary detour and placed himself 
between boar and Khaitola, and there 
halted. He even dismounted to rest 
the mare, but held the reins and the 
near-side iron for rapid mounting. 
Nothing bappened. His next action 
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was not so wise. He would move iy 
and invite a charge. He moved in and 
twice circled the tree clockwise; ani 
several times called the pig a white 
livered cur and worse things. Pivoting 
round the trunk, the pig kept facing 
him, but nothing more. This was 4 
marvellous exhibition of hoggish self. 
restraint ; but then the old devil had 
his plans laid, and going for his chal. 
lenger was not among them. 

Don Q. fell in with those plans. He 
lost patience. If the boar would not 
come out, the man would go in. And 
he immediately dismounted to do s. 
Trying to barge through the thomy 
branches of a babul tree by ramming 
them with your head down and you 
sun hat, and damning them with yor 
tongue, is not a sagacious act; and 
the thorns proved it and soon hal 
fast hold of the hat. A man in this 
position and encumbered with a spear 
is at the mercy of any boar. Yet stil 
this one refrained from seizing 4 
gorgeous opportunity. Instead the boa 
waited till his adversary was really 
held fast, and then carried out his 
plan—a simple one as those of al 
great strategists are. He ungummed 
his stern from the tree and _ trotted 
quietly off towards his point. Amorette 
also trotted quietly off to camp; he 
rider was left in much the same position 
as Absalom. He felt like him, and, had 
Joab been around, would probably have 
asked him to do the needful. 

There were no other important 
incidents, save only one, and _ that 
concerned the boar, who failed to save 
his bacon by only a few yards. Afte 
his admirable self-restraint he deserved 
better. Those few yards were denied 
him by his delay under the babul tree 
They were, from the same cause, 


‘granted to two of the best-mounted 


angels who, crossing the Behari Nullah 
as soon as they were able, and going 
all out, were just in time to catch him. 
Of the two men, the leader and the 
boar, both going all out, were o 
crossing courses. Safety thirty yards 
away for the boar—a simple problem. 
To kill him without over-shooting him, 
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under-shooting, or sending him away 
wounded into unrideable covert, was 
the rider’s problem and not so simple. 
But he timed it to a hair; there was 


“ 4th- llth June—Mussoor : 
llpig: llynx: 1 Nilghai.” 


14 present : 


The above reads better than it 
should. It was an invitation meet, 
to hunt and shoot over the lands of 
a great landowner whose _ territories 
marched with ours. It was a very 
princely affair, and the hospitality 
shown us, lavish. Six hundred beaters 
and twelve elephants were permanently 
on tap, but the pig-sticking was of 
rather a hugger-mugger nature, some- 
thing like a Kadir Cup competition 
gone wild and lacking a directing head 
and umpires. I therefore only record 
the bag without dilating on any but 
one unrecorded incident—the killing 
of @ Brahmani bull. This is about the 
greatest crime that can be committed 
in Hindu India. Even the putting 
out of her misery of an old cow inten- 
tionally left out by her Hindu owner to 
be torn to pieces alive by vultures, was 
an act fraught with the gravest risks to 
the mercifully minded. And this was 
not an old cow, but a sacred Brahmani 
bull in his prime, and in a Hindu State 
riled over by a rigidly orthodox Hindu. 
hn this wise it happened. 

It was our fourth day out and was 
devoted to shooting. The line had 
ben put into some light scrubby 
jungle near the native city, and actually 
within sight of our host’s palace. It 
was the sort of covert that might have 
held a starveling hare, but did not. 
It held, however, a herd of cows, led 
by a Brahmani bull, being really little 


The herd moved quietly 
along well in front of the beaters, and 
‘merged from covert just in front of Y. 


Y, thought nothing of it. The Brabmani 
bill is as a rule of lethargic and 
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no one on the boar’s tail to foul; the 
horse whizzed past, just clear of the 
boar’s snout, and the spear taking him 
broadside on, dropped him stone-dead. 


benevolent disposition—given to free 
living off the vegetable-sellers’ shops 
in the bazaar, and to taking his siesta 
lying across narrow streets and blocking 
them. In this case ladies being present, 
doublet and hose felt obliged to show 
himself courageous to petticoat. 

The herd lounged slowly on towards 
Y., and then the bull put his head down 
and charged. Y.’s rifle was standing 
against a tree, loaded and within reach. 
He snatched it up, and fired two shots 
—the first, wide but with no effect ; 
the second at the assailant’s broad 
forehead. The bullet took him fair 
between the eyes and he dropped dead 
literally at Y.’s feet. It was either 
the bull or the man. Luckily a police 
officer, Brown, employed in the State 
and acting as deputy-host for the 
Maharajah, had witnessed what hap- 
pened, and arrived at the spot almost 
at once. He was in a fine taking over 
it. Only a few months previously, 
he said, the Maharajah had executed 
the king of all his hundred elephants, 
the pride and chief ornament of the 
palace-yard, for killmg a Brahmani 
bull. The latter had tried to filch some 
bundles of sugar-cane laid down for 
the elephant and within reach of his 
trunk. One slosh and the Brahmani 
lay dead. And with that Brown 
galloped off to the palace to tell the 
true tale of this grievous event to the 
Maharajah, before garbled versions 
reached his ears. Later he reported 
that the old man had taken it rather 
well, and, moreover, had promised to 
keep it out of the native Press. “ But,” 
added Brown, “ the priests would take 
some squaring, and the old man would 
have to pay through the nose, and a 
long nose too—as long as an elephant’s 
trunk.” 

One other item not recorded in the 

F2 
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-log remains in the memory. At one of 
the State rest-houses where we stayed 
during this expedition was a queer 
character employed in a queer business 
—a white man catching live pythons, 
of which there were plenty in the great 
forests near which we were hunting, 
and selling them to native zoos. 
Questioned on his grisly trade, he 
spoke with some feeling about his 
captives (of whom there were happily 
none present) as harmless reptiles, 
able certainly, when put to it, to give 
a@ severe but non-poisonous bite, and 
easily captured if they were prevented 
from taking a round-turn on a tree 
with their tails. This accomplished, 
the captive was borne away by attend- 
ants much in the same way as a longish 
ladder is carried. 

This record seems to have dealt too 
much with the rough-and-tumble side 
of pig-sticking. It will now follow the 
habit of sundials, and set down a record 
of one serene hour. 

We were opening out new country— 
twenty-five miles distant—travelling 
by boat, the horses going by road. A 
gunner brake took us to a very holy 
spot on the river and our place of 
embarkation. Here were to be seen 
all the amenities needed for the morti- 
fication of the flesh. Ash-smeared, 
nearly naked, and often self-mutilated 
asceti¢s, or sadhus, were in abundance. 
Here was an iron swing supporting a 
hairy saint, who would presumably 
stand here and never lie down till 
death released him, and glory was his 
portion. Here, too, was a wooden 
bed furnished with a thousand nails, 
on the points of which a man might 
obtain holiness and get what sleep he 
could. This was not tenanted. Some 
of our party tested it. It was all that 
discomfort could desire, but the nail- 
points did not actually penetrate 
Bedford cords. Sadhus do not, how- 
ever, wear Bedford cords. And here 
was to be seen a nearly naked figure 
proceeding on a pilgrimage of perhaps 
many hundreds of miles to this place 
and other venerated spots by a series of 
prostrations. Slow but sure. 
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We embarked on a great country 
boat, rudely decked and big enough 
to take us, our Mess, and our camp-beds, 
It was nearing sundown, hot as hell, 
and the brassy heat beat up on us from 
the water and down on us from the 
sky. The turgid flood carried us slowly 
down-stream on a voyage that was to 
end next morning at dawn. Suddenly 


something fell asunder, dissipated or Bi 
was drawn aside in the north-east sky, °° 
and far away, perhaps a hundred ani P@" 
fifty miles, and low down in the sky May 
there stood out the gleaming ramparts buss 
of the Snows—lovely and ethereal, for 
they seemed to float, baseless, in the . 
sky. Eternal and massive, we knew oatg 
them to be the giants of Trissool. One§ "°' 
of them at least was identifiable, its and 
height measurable in miles rather than | 
in feet or yards. The sluggish waters § 7”? 
beneath our keel had their birth in this 
distant fairyland. How long hail, | 
they taken to come? A view of the : 
Snows is a boon occasionally granted ~~ 
to swelterers on the plains at this a 
season ; but never for long at a time. R b, 
In half an hour this lovely sight had” 
faded and was gone. No cooling breath ee 
therefrom came to us that hot night ie 
as we lay tossing on our beds. When as 
dawn came we found that our landfall “ny 
had not been a good one. We had over- a 
shot our mark by a couple of miles. 
We could see our horses and a crowd ci § 
beaters gathered on the white sand . 
up-stream waiting for us. Luckily look 
with the sun uprose a strong and aie 
favouring wind. Our mariners hoisted ae 
a@ huge and very tattered square-sail, §* «. 
and under all press of rag and tatter ‘ads 
we made good what we had lost. ied 
Then the sun rushed up, shouting that Al 
he meant punishment to all who faced in ¢ 
him that day. He was as good as his ae 
word—nay, better. It was a proper ems 
bender of a day. thro 
There followed a week of which the ns 
less said the better. If we were the enn 
first that ever burst into that silent} . 
and pigless sea of tamarisk, we hoped J, Fy 
for the sake of others that we should ine 
be the last. Our log-book contained 4 enjo 
warning to that effect. W 
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H.M.S. WIDEAWAKE. 


‘S DESTROYER AND PRESERVER.”’ 


BY SEAWEED. 


III, 


BREAKFAST-TIME among Officers in 
one of H.M. ships is usually a sombre 
period, but on the morning of 23rd 
May the ward-room in Wideawake 
buzzed with conversation. For the sake 
of argument the Doctor was pessimistic. 

“From the demoralisation we saw 
yesterday,” he declared, “ there’s only 
one answer—destroy as much as we can 
and evacuate while the going’s good.” 

“Did you find any demoralisation 
among our own troops?” challenged 
Hinton. 

“Certainly not,” Hughe admitted ; 
“but without the support of the 
French I don’t see how we can do 
anything but clear out.” 

“My own opinion,” declared the 
Sub, ‘‘is that with adequate reinforce- 
ments, which we could easily land, 
Boulogne could hold out until the 
French have recovered.” 

“I entirely agree,” said Hinton. 
“The Germans can’t possibly have 
any large forces in the neighbourhood, 
and a determined resistance should 
wipe them out.” 

Hughe leaned back in his chair and 
looked superior, ‘The trouble with 
you naval officers,” he said, “‘is that 
you won’t face facts.” 

“Don’t we?” exclaimed Hinton 
indignantly. ‘“‘ Dogs of war, out the 
Doctor ! ”’ 

Although it was comparatively early 
in the day for a ‘rough-house,’ Hughe 
was seized by half a dozen pairs of 
hands, and, struggling violently, was 
thrown out of the ward-room. At this 
moment Rindale appeared. He always 
breakfasted alone in his cabin. 

“What the devil ?” he began, 
and then found himself involved in a 
iree-for-all struggle which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

When the uproar had died down and 








an unchastened Doctor was once more 
allowed into the Mess, Rindale told 
his news. 

“We're escorting some transports 


over to Calais,” he said. ‘‘ We leave 
at 10.45.” 
Hinton was delighted. ‘‘ What did 


I tell you?” he exclaimed. ‘“ We 
are going to send reinforcements to 
hold the ports.” 

Rindale shook his head. ‘“ Wait a 
minute,” he said. “That’s not all. 
Vimy is proceeding to Boulogne with 
a demolition party to wreck the port 
when ordered to do so.” 

Hinton’s face fell. “I can’t really 
believe that is necessary.” 

“In a way your're right,” Rindale 
agreed. ‘In my opinion it should be 
possible to hold Boulogne, given certain 
conditions such as inter-allied co-opera- 
tion and unity of command between all 
the Services. But, what a ruddy hope 
to organise that now !” 

The trip to Calais was uneventful. 
No opposition was encountered on the 
way across, and the transports berthed 
in safety. On the return journey an 
aircraft suddenly shot out of the 
clouds and made a head-on, shallow 
dive attack. Fire was immediately 
opened, which doubtless put the pilot 
off his aim. Bombs fell wide, and he 
sheered off. 

“That’s a Spitfire, I’m certain,” 
declared Hinton. 

“You're probably right,” said 
Rindale, studying the retreating aircraft 
through his binoculars. ‘I’m afraid 
some of our planes have been captured 
by the Boche, and I’ve heard that 
they’re using them.” 

As Wideawake approached the cliffs 
of Dover, shining whitely in the mid- 
day sunshine, the signal tower flashed a 
message— 
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“ Proceed 
despatch. 


Boulogne with utmost 
Captain D in Keith with 


orders follows.” 
As soon as the first two words had 
leapt to the 


been read, Rindale 
voice-pipe. 

“ Port 20, 300 revolutions !”’ he sang 
out. 

As the ship heeled over on the sudden 
turn, there could be heard the crashing 
of mess-deck crockery as inexperienced 
ordinary seamen chased their dinners 
over the deck, telling the world just 
how they loved their Captain! Wide- 
awake righted on her new course, the 
hum of the turbines rose as speed 
increased to full, and the stern settled 
low to leave behind a long flaming 
streak as the destroyer tore through 
the calm blue waters towards the 
shores of France. 

Within a few moments the news had 
spread round the ship, and was received 
by everyone with a thrill of excitement. 
Whether they were going to aid in its 
defence, or support an evacuation, no 
one knew, but that the next few hours 
would be crammed with adventure was 
their firm conviction. 

As they approached the French coast, 
Rindale realised that it was a very 
_ different Boulogne from the one they 
had left on the previous day. To the 
north and south of the town there was 
the incessant sound of gun-fire, and, 
from seaward, five French destroyers 
were bombarding the heights behind, 
directed by observers with wireless 
beyond the suburbs. It was quite 
obvious that, in the intervening period, 
the situation had become extremely 
critical. Wideawake, however, was 
unmolested, and a solitary aeroplane 
which appeared overhead was quickly 
put to flight by a few well-directed 
rounds of fire. 

Keith was signalling from astern: 
“Berth at the Quay Chanzy. Keith 
will secure alongside Wideawake.” 

Vimy, who had that morning bom- 
barded German columns moving on 
the town from the south, was patrolling 
off the entrance with a demolition party 
on board as Rindale entered harbour. 
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This time the tide was high, and he 
had no difficulty in berthing, but as 
he passed between the breakwaters the 
full gravity of the situation became 
apparent. 

“That sounds darned close,” 
exclaimed Hinton as a _ burst of 
machine-gun fire suddenly broke out 
only a few yards to starboard. 

“It'll be closer than that before 
we've finished,” said Rindale grimly. 
** Look there!” 

He pointed to the northern arm, 
beyond which was a small wood which 
suddenly crackled with rifle-fire. “So 
far as I can see,” he continued, “ only 
the actual harbour appears to be in 
our hands. The Boche is all round.” 

They were coming alongside the 
quay. If it had been chaotic the day 
before, it was now indescribable. A 
wild rabble of panic-stricken men tried 
to rush the ship, pushing across a 
number of seriously wounded lying on 
stretchers. If it had not been for some 
Royal Marines who had been landed 
by Vimy, a very unpleasant situation 
would have arisen. As it was, when 
they faced the bayonets of the Marines, 
the rabble halted and began to plead 
and whine. Some sort of order was 
restored, and Wideawake managed to 
secure her wires. 

Keith quickly followed, and, as she 
was securing, the Brigadier, whom 
Rindale had landed the day before, 
came walking down the quay with 
another officer. He looked remarkably 
fresh and efficient in spite of the 
tremendous strain of the past twenty- 
four hours. A conference was immedi: 
ately held in Captain D’s cabin. 

The French Army had now com 
pletely left the port. The British had 
no anti-tank guns and no artillery. 
To the north of the harbour, just 
opposite the seaward end of the Quay 
Chanzy, Welsh Guards were holding 4 
small wood, while the Irish Guard 
battalion were defending the quay: 
Customs sheds, and bridge-heads. Th 
enemy were also in Le Portel, half ® 
mile south of the town, and in tl 
heights overlooking Boulogne; whi 
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fifth column agents were reporting every 
disposition of our troops. 

No orders had yet been received to 
proceed with total evacuation, neither 
had the demolition party been told to 
start their programme of destruction. 
Because of the general uncertainty and 
chaos prevailing, the majority of stores 
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which had followed in Monus Queen 
were still lying in that transport. 

“I very much doubt if the port can 
be held in the absence of air support and 
artillery,” the Brigadier confided to 
Captain D. 

It was hoped, however, that some 
tanks, which were to have been landed 
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at Calais, would soon come to their 
relief. But nothing definite had been 
heard about them, and it was agreed 
that a report should be made to the 
Vice - Admiral, Dover, expressing the 
Brigadier’s apprehension. 

Rindale made a rapid calculation 
based on his previous experience of 
refugees. ‘*I reckon, sir,” he said, 


“ that at least seven destroyers will be 
necessary for the withdrawal, if it is 
ordered.” 

Whatever orders were received, 
attention had to be given to the 
wounded who were lying on the quay 
in a pitiable condition. 

‘* Asa preliminary step,” said Captain 
D to Rindale, “ we'll embark all those 
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wounded in Wideawake. Then you'd 
better lie off the harbour entrance and 
await further orders.” 

At this moment a breathless soldier, 
who had swum down the harbour, was 
hauled aboard Wideawake. He said 
he was a runner with an urgent message 
for the Brigadier. His only clothes— 
his pants—had obviously incommoded 
him, but he said he really could not face 
the Brigadier without them. 

To accommodate, at a moment’s 
notice, seventy-two seriously wounded 
stretcher cases on board a destroyer 
was an immense problem, but somehow 
or other they were all embarked. The 
mess-decks were turned into wards 
and the wounded laid out on the tables, 
under the tables, on the lockers, and 
on the deck itself. In addition, there 
were several walking casesand R.A.M.C. 
personnel, with the result that every 
available space was bought up. 

Hughe was faced with a situation 
of the greatest difficulty. Any surgery 
was quite out of the question, and all 
he could do was to walk—or rather 
struggle—round administering morphia, 
acting as priest and confessor, and 
sometimes rushing off to cipher or 
decipher some urgent message. 

At last, with all on board, Keith 
hauled clear and Wideawake backed out. 
Within the last few minutes machine- 
gun fire had sounded very close, and as 
the destroyer, going astern, cleared a 
long shed on the Quay Chanzy, Rindale 
suddenly saw what was going on. 

A section of Irish Guards were en- 
gaging with rifle-fire an enemy machine- 
gun post established in a warehouse as 
coolly and methodically as if they had 
been on the practice ranges. “‘ Bearing 
Green eight-oh! Tell the foremost guns 
to open fire !”’ he yelled at the Director. 

The guns swung round, and with a 
crash two 4°7 high-explosive shells tore 
into the building and blew it to the 
skies. The range was barely a hundred 
yards, and the effect was devastating. 

“Good work!” exulted Rindale. 
“Cease fire!” 

The Gunnery Control Officer leant 
out of the Director excitedly. “I 
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think there’re some more machine-gun 
posts farther on,” he declared. ‘“ May 
I open fire on them, sir ?” 

“Yes,” replied Rindale. ‘ Fire at any 
likely target. I can’t look carefully at 
the moment as I’m handling the ship.” 

Again ond again the guns fired. 
Three or four more posts were put 
out of action and the results com- 
municated to Captain D. 

Meanwhile, as the German infantry 
now passed ahead of their tanks and 
infiltrated closer and closer to the 
quays, the fire discipline of the Guards 
earned the awed and open-mouthed 
respect of all. Watching them in 
perfect order, moving exactly together, 
engaging target after target as though 
on parade-ground drill, it was difficult 
to realise that this was the grim reality 
of battle. They were truly magnificent, 
and no sailor who saw them could ever 
forget the feeling of pride he experienced. 

When Wideawake had cleared the 
entrance, Vimy was ordered to enter 
harbour and berth alongside Keith. 
French destroyers were still bombard- 
ing the coast to the north, and, through 
his binoculars, Rindale took a good look 
round. 

“There seems to be a lot of activity 
going on in that fort over there,” he 
said, pointing to Fort de la Créche 
about a mile to the northward. 
“They’re Germans right encugh,” he 
added exeitedly and shouted to the 
Director, “‘ Open fire on the fort!” 

A few well-directed salvoes crashed 
into the fort, where there was a terrific 
explosion. 

“That’s the stuff!” yelled Rindale. 
“We must have got an ammunition 
dump. There are some motor transport 
and tanks to the right. Let them 
have it!” 

The shooting was excellent, and a 
long train of German transport, moving 
down towards Boulogne, was thrown 
into the greatest confusion, while a huge 
tank disintegrated from a direct hit. 

As Rindale scanned the shore for 
further targets a, signalman interrupted 
him. 

‘“ Looks like a man, sir,” he said, 
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“clinging to that buoy over there.” 
Rindale swung his glasses round to a 
buoy marking a shoal off the outer 
breakwater. 

“You're right,” he said, “and ha 
seems to be all in.” 

Rindale was undecided what to do. 
If he stopped to rescue this man, he 
would provide an excellent target for 
any German battery. Again he studied 
the shore-line. 

“For the moment,” he said to 
Hinton, ‘‘ things have quietened down, 
so we'll pick him up. It’s probably 
unwise and all that, but I can’t help it.” 

As Wideawake approached the buoy, 
Hinton had the sea-boat called away 
and lowered to the water’s edge. 

“Slip !”? ordered Rindale. The boat 
dropped the few remaining inches into 
the water, and the coxswain started to 
steer towards the unfortunate man. 
Rindale leapt to the side of the bridge 
and leant over. 

“Cox’n!” he yelled. “If any trouble 
starts, I’m going to leave you!” 

Leading Seaman ‘Trader’ Horn’s 
face was @ study. It dropped yards. 
The crew of Wideawake yelled with 
laughter as the wretched coxswain 
suddenly realised he might be faced 
with two unpleasant alternatives—a 
forty-mile pull across the Channel, or 
spending the remainder of the war as a 
prisoner! He turned on his crew and 
made that boat move faster than he 
had ever driven a whale1’s crew before. 
The man, who happened to be a 
wounded French seaman, was dragged 
into the boat without the solicitude 
and care due to his plight, and with 
amazing speed the whaler pulled back 
to the ship. 

It had just been hooked on when a 
puff of smoke was observed from the 
coast a few hundred yards to the north 
of Boulogne. It was followed by 
another, and then a third. 

“Hoist like hell!” yelled Rindale 
as the puffs were followed by reports 
irom field-guns, and three projectiles 
plunged into the water near Wideawake. 

“ Boat clear of the water, sir,” cried 
Hinton. 
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“Full speed astern both,” ordered 
Rindale, and, as the destroyer gathered 
sternway, another salvo pitched into the 
water exactly where she had been lying. 

“ That’s a near one,” he gasped. “I 
knew I shouldn’t have stopped.” Then 
to the Director: “‘ Have you got the 
point of aim ? Well, let ’em have it!” 

The foremost guns were ready, and 
a second later opened fire on the enemy 
battery, which appeared to be only a 
few hundred yards away. The shooting 
was again excellent. 

The Gunnery Control Officer poked 
his head gleefully over the side of the 
Director. 

** Just can’t miss, sir!’ he exclaimed. 

“Well, see you keep it up.” Rindale 
was grimly amused. “There'll be 
plenty more targets for you before the 
day’s over. We haven’t had any air- 
craft yet! And don’t go shelling those 
tanks of ours which are expected from 
Calais,’’ he added as an afterthought. 

Still grinning, the head disappeared 
into the Director. 

It was a grand feeling, shared by all 
on board, to be attacking the enemy 
at sight. Hitherto, it had been the 
unseen submarine or the fleeting air- 
craft, but here was something more 
tangible which could be attacked ; and 
this feeling persisted throughout the day. 

“Look, sir! Those troops running 
towards Wimereux.” The Sub, who 
was on watch and helping with the 
navigation, had suddenly seen a body 
of men burst from cover and advance 
across country. 

Rindale looked carefully. ‘‘ They 
may be ours,” he said. “ Yes, they are 
—they’re trying to signal.” 

“ British troops. Please do not 
shell,” read the Yeoman of Signals. 

“It may be a German ruse,” sug- 
gested Hinton. 

“Tt may be,” agreed Rindale, “ but 
Tl take a risk on it. I say, those shells 
from the French destroyers seem to .be 
pretty close to them. I think we'll go 
along and pass on the buzz.” 

The five French destroyers which had 
been carrying out an intermittent 
bombardment of the coast were now 
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approaching. and Wideawuke steamed 
up within hailing distance of the 
leader. By means of the loud-hailing 
outfit, Rindale warned them in his 
best French that they might sight a 
British tank unit advancing down the 
coast road from Calais, and added 
that the troops on the beach near 
Wimereux were probably British. In 
far better English they acknowledged 
the message, and Rindale then turned 
back towards the harbour entrance in 
order to preserve visual signalling touch 
with Keith. 

“I don’t like the look of that,” 
declared Rindale, pointing to a solitary 
aircraft which seemed to be flying 
round and round over the town. 
*“'That’s a German army co-operation 
machine reporting everything to the 
ground forces and co-ordinating their 
movements. There'll be a big attack 
presently: mark my words. I wish 
some of our fighters would come and 
shoot the blighter down.” 

The arrival of three more destroyers, 
Venetia, Vimiera, and Venomous, put an 
end to further speculation about this 
single machine, since it made Rindale 
wonder if orders, unknown to him, had 
been received to evacuate Boulogne. 

** Why are you here ?”’ he asked one 
whose Captain was a personal friend. 

The reply puzzled him—‘“ Bungalow.” 

* Don’t know what that means,” he 
said. Then, turning to the Yeoman: 
**Make—Who’s Bungalow ?” 

“Search me, old man,” 
immediate answer. 

This seemed more ridiculous than 
ever, but Rindale thought he would 
try again. 

** What is Bungalow ?”’ he signalled. 

Another destroyer who appeared to 
know more about the state of affairs 
now chimed in. “ Operation Bunga- 
low,” she signalled, ‘“‘is the code word 
for evacuating Boulogne, but we have 
received no definite orders.” 

Rindale was about to make a further 
signal when the Doctor climbed up to 
the bridge. Across one shoulder he 
carried a first-aid bag, protruding from 
his bosom was a large bottle of brandy ; 
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in his right hand was a bottle oj 
morphia and a syringe, and in his left 
he held a lead-weighted bag containing 
the cipher-books. 

. Armed to the teeth, I see, Doe,” 
Rindale grinned. ‘* Which weapon ar 
you going to use on me ?” 

“You can take your choice, sir,” 
replied Hughe, “‘ but the one I intended 
for you was this.” He put the cipher. 
books down on the deck and extracted 
a signal. It was from Captain D in 
Keith addressed to the Vice-Admiral, 
Dover, stating that, as the situation 
had eased, he was ordering Wideawake 
to return to Dover and disembark the 
wounded she had on board. 

“Our orders are coming now, sir,’ 
said Hinton as Keith began to flash a 
message. 


Rindale was worried. “I suppose 


now that Venomous and party have 
arrived he thinks he can dispense with 
us, but I don’t believe the situation 
has eased. In my opinion, it’s just a 
lull before the storm. Make to Captain 
D,” he ordered: “Consider enemy is 


closing in on the town.” 

Very reluctantly Rindale turned 
Wideawake and began to shape a course 
for the English coast. ‘ After all,” 
he reflected, “I’ve got some badly 
wounded on board who ought to be 
landed as soon as possible.” 

The destroyer had barely steadied 
on her new course when the Doctor 
again appeared on the bridge. 

** How you manage it all, Doc, I can't 
imagine. What is it this time ? ” 

“A signal from Dover, sir, to 
Captain D ordering evacuation to be 
started at once.” 

Rindale immediately made a decision. 
“That settles it,” he said. ‘‘ I’m going 
back. Hard-a-port.’”” Then to the 
Yeoman: “Make to Captain D— I 
view of the evacuation order, I am 
returning in case I can be of any 
assistance.’ ”’ 

It was now 5.30 P.o. 


As he was senior officer of the 
destroyers waiting outside the harbow, 
Rindale took charge, formed them up, 
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and directed a deliberate bombardment 
on the heights to the north of the town 
where enemy forces were now seen to 
be moving. A young Guards officer, 
who was only slightly wounded, now 
joined Rindale on the bridge, where 
he was most useful, acting as Military 
Liaison Officer and Fire Distribution 
Officer. He pointed out the best 
targets to engage. 

Meanwhile, inside the harbour, there 
were scenes of terrific activity. By 
4.0 P.M. it was obvious to Captain D 
that no tank reinforcements were 
likely to appear from Calais, and he 
surmised correctly that the policy was 
to abandon Boulogne and concentrate 
all available forces in the Calais area. 
This appreciation, which had been 
strengthened by reports from Wide- 
awake that the enemy appeared to be 
closing in, caused him to begin demoli- 


‘tion work at once. 


Cranes were accordingly destroyed, 
and slipways wrecked. The floating 
dock in the Bassin & Flot was sunk ; 
bridges were blown up ; lock and other 
machinery irreparably damaged. 

Then the signal to evacuate was 
received, and an orderly withdrawal 
began. It was decided that only two 
destroyers should be berthed in the 
harbour at a time, and that, when as 
many troops as possible had been 
embarked, they should return to Dover 
and two more destroyers take their 
place. More wounded were first brought 
on board and distributed between 
Keith and Vimy; then, just as the 
embarkation proper had commenced, 
there was a hail from the A.A. look-out. 

“ Aircraft approaching from the 
north !”’ he called. 

The troops scattered to take cover 
behind whatever shelter they could find 
on the quay, the destroyers’ guns were 
immediately brought to the ready, and 
Captain D climbed on to his bridge. 

“Bombers all right!” he declared, 
gazing at the cloud of aircraft through 
his glasses. “Twenty of them, at 
least.” 

Although the guns were manned, 
everyone had an uncomfortable feeling. 
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It was bad enough to be bombed at sea 
where avoiding action could be taken, 
but to face a strong force of bombers 
when secured alongside a harbour wall 
was @ most unpleasant prospect. The 
seconds dragged, as fire was held until 
the enemy came within range. 

Then, suddenly, there streaked across 
the sky what appeared to be flashes of 
silver. Nine British fighters, patrolling 
in the vicinity, had spotted the forma- 
tion and were sweeping in to attack. 
Wildly cheering, the crews of the 
destroyers saw one bomber after 
another crash in flames, while those 
fortunate enough to escape the on- 
slaught of the fighters broke away and 
disappeared from sight. 

But the relief was only momentary. 

** Look ! Overhead!” someone 
shouted. 

Unobserved, a mass of Junkers 87 
Stuka dive-bombers had approached 
from a different direction, and were in 
the very act of diving down to deliver 
a concerted attack on the destroyers 
in, and outside, the harbour. There 
must have been at least sixty of them, 
twenty-four of which concentrated on 
Keith and Vimy. 

This was the moment for which the 
Germans had been waiting to make 
their final assault on the town. As 
the first bombs dropped, troops in 
field-grey uniform came pouring over 
the northern heights, and a mortar 
opened fire on Keith from over the 
shoulder of a hill. A direct hit was 
scored on the port side of her fo’c’sle 
deck, and the bridges of both destroyers 
were plastered with bullets from 
machine-guns. 

The din was appalling. To the 
deafening roar of guns was added the 
scream of falling bombs, the snarl of 
crashing planes, and the angry hornet 
noise of dive-bombers. Huge fountains 
of mud and water rose alongside the 
destroyers, drenching everybody at 
the guns. One bomb fell on the quay 
within three yards of Keith and caused 
considerable damage, but, incredible 
though it seemed, none scored a direct 
hit on either of the ships. 
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In this sudden, wild inferno the 
destroyers suffered heavy casualties. 
Karly in the action Captain D was 
killed by machine-gun bullets and his 
First Lieutenant wounded. The Cap- 
tain of Vimy was fatally wounded, 
another officer was killed, and others 
were dead ordying. A young lieutenant 
coolly took command, and, with aston- 
ishing discipline under the severest test, 
the sailors attacked fires which had 
broken out, tried to repair damage, and 
fought back heroically at the guns. 

When the bombers had gone and the 
pandemonium had subsided, Keith 
decided that both destroyers should 
leave harbour. They each had about 
seventy stretcher cases on board and a 
number of troops, many of whom had 
now become casualties. 

Rindale and the destroyers outside 
the harbour had fortunately recognised 
the cloud of German aircraft in 


time to take avoiding action as they 
screamed down to attack. The French 
were slower, and one of their destroyers 
received a direct hit which set her on 
fire, and another was damaged. 


Never had such a concentrated attack 
been delivered on destroyers, and 
Rindale had only the vaguest idea of 
what happened during the next ten 
minutes. Not only had he to use full 
speed and helm to dodge the bombs, 
but he had also to avoid a number of 
wrecks — which fortunately showed 
above water—and at the same time 
take care not to collide with the other 
destroyers that shared his difficulties. 

To make things worse, the first salvo 
cut rigging which fell on the lanyard 
operating the steam siren, thus adding 
to the noise its penetrating wail. This 
was doubly unfortunate. Not only did 
the escaping steam obscure the view to 
the crews of the pom-poms, but the 
sounding of the siren was Rindale’s 
signal to cease fire. Luckily the guns’ 
crews appreciated that this was not a 
cease-fire signal and continued to shoot, 
while Hinton with great gallantry and 
coolness climbed the funnel and released 
the lanyard. 
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With the noise of guns, the wail of 
the siren, and the crashing of bombs, 
it was extremely difficult for Rindale 
to get his orders through to the cox. 
swain at the wheel. At the top of his 
voice he yelled through the voice-pipe, 
and the coxswain quietly responded. 

With grim fascination Rindale 
watched each machine dive out of the 
sky at angles of seventy or eighty 
degrees, saw the bombs released, and 
then put the wheel over. One machine 
‘actually seemed to overtake and pass 
its own bombs in the air! At least 
fifteen salvoes fell round Wideawake, 
one falling so close that splinters 
wounded many men and killed the 
Gunner, who with great bravery was 
operating a pair of Lewis-guns. Most of 
those wounded were on the bridge. 

Wounded in three places, Sub- 
Lieutenant Meed continued to control 
the main armament, refusing any 
treatment until some hours later when 
Wideawake was on her way home. 
The Yeoman of Signals, with his face, 
legs, and hands bleeding from bomb 
splinters, continued to carry out his 
duties on the bridge with complete 
disregard of danger ; a young ordinary 
seaman, known affectionately on the 
lower deck as Wee Georgie, badly 
wounded at the same time, stuck to 
his post as Director Sight Setter—a job 
involving rapid movement and quick- 
ness of brain—until the attack was over, 
when he fainted from loss of blood. 
Rindale then picked him up and passed 
him down to the Doctor. 

The concussion of exploding bombs 
had blown the hands off Rindale’s 
wrist-watch without breaking the glass. 
One man at ‘X’ gun was badly hit in 
the leg, but Leading Seaman Cape, the 
Captain of the gun, managed to put 
a tourniquet on without missing a 
round, and so saved his life. 

Meanwhile, Hughe, quite regardless 
of his own safety, moved about the 
ship doing what he could for each 
injured man, still armed with the 
morphia, his first-aid bag, the bottle of 
brandy—and the cipher-books. 
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“Look, sir, at that stoker!” ex- 
claimed Hinton during a short lull. 
There, on the upper deck, was an 
elderly stoker—a pensioner, in fact— 
smoking a pipe, and, oblivious of the 
bomb splinters which were flying 
round, calmly mending hoses which 
had been damaged, so that they should 
be in good order if a fire occurred. 
Rindale felt a thrill of pride as he saw 
him at work. 

The attack passed, and it was found 
that the four destroyers had had the 
most miraculous escapes. There were 
no casualties at all, apart from those 
in Wideawake, neither had any of the 
ships been seriously damaged. Mean- 
while, Hinton had been able to make 
a rapid assessment of casualties and 
damage. 

“Tm afraid, sir,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
Gunner is killed. There are twelve 
wounded who are stretcher cases and 
others who can still carry on. Several 
electrical circuits are cut, and ‘X’ gun 
edevating gear has gone. ‘A’ and 


‘B’ guns have been wrenched by 
shock, but will train slowly if every- 


body pushes. Oh, and forty per cent 
of the degaussing circuits are shot 
away, so we'll be vulnerable to those 
magnetic mines which have been 
reported in the harbour entrance.” 

Rindale was grieved at the loss of 
Mr Stirling, the Gunner, but thankful 
that the damage and casualties were so 
slight. 

“They seem to have got a packet 
in the harbour,” he declared when he 
was able to ease speed and take stock 
of the situation. “‘I’m going in to 
see if any assistance is required. It 
looked as though Keith got a direct 
hit.” 

Ordering the other three destroyers 
to wait outside, he approached the 
harbour entrance. As Wideawake 
passed between the piers, Vimy was 
seen to be backing out astern. She 
had a slight list, stray wires were 
trailing from her quarter, and she 
appeared to be on fire aft. Keith 
followed, all the time keeping up an 
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incessant bombardment of the heights 
north of the town. 

It was easy for Rindale to pick out 
a target, as numbers of German troops 
had suddenly appeared. 

“Red four-five!” he shouted. 
“* Range 800 yards. Gunlayers’ firing !”’ 
The Director, having been damaged, he 
was forced to go into local control. 

Again Wideawake’s guns spoke with 
effect as she backed out of the harbour 
with the two damaged destroyers. 
Once clear, Keith began to signal, 
telling Rindale what had happened and 
that Captain D had been killed. 

It was a shock, but there was no 
time for sorrow. Rindale was now in 
charge of the operation, and he auto- 
matically accepted the responsibility. 
Keith and Vimy returned to Dover, 
and he ordered the remainder of his 
force to lie off to seaward, but to keep 
well separated in case another attack 
developed from the air. ; 

**T don’t consider we're justified in 
going on with the evacuation without 
fighter protection,” he declared. He 
then made a signal to the Admiral at 
Dover reporting what had happened, 
and adding that he was not going to 
order destroyers into harbour until 
fighters had arrived. 

He had not long to wait. Much to 
his satisfaction, the force was strength- 
ened by the arrival of another destroyer, 
Wild Swan, followed a few minutes later 
by nine fighter planes. 

“In we go, boys !”’ shouted Rindale. 
He then signalled that ships should 
enter in pairs, and that Wideawake 
would lead. 

** Make to V.A. Dover,” he ordered. 
ee Going in ! 9 

Followed by Vimiera, Wideawake 
approached the harbour. It was now 
7.30 P.M. and almost low water, so 
Rindale was faced with the same 
acute manceuvring difficulties he had 
encountered on the previous day. 
There was still much enemy activity 
to the north of the town, and the 
Germans on the ground were con- 
tinually signalling to their aircraft 
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with Very lights, but — strangely 
enough—no fire was directed on the 
destroyers. This was probably due to 
the fact that, as they entered, both 
Wideawake and Vimiera plastered the 
hills just north of the harbour, whence 
Keith had been enfiladed, with such 
effect that the enemy there was 
silenced. 

Assisted by the Guards’ Officer who 
had been of immense help to Rindale 
during his previous bombardment, the 
gun crews chose individual targets. 
The elevating machinery for ‘X’ gun 
had been damaged, so, after loading, 
the crew went round in front of the 
blast shield, put their shoulders under 
the barrel, and elevated it until the 
Gunlayer sang out: “‘ High enough, 
lads.” 

He then pulled the trigger and 
frequently hit the target. Certain it 
was that they scored a direct hit on 
the nest of machine-guns which had 
been responsible for the death of 
Captain D. 

Casualties had been replaced by men 
from the supply and repair parties, 
who, thanks to previous training, did 
magnificently. In particular, the sight 
of Cook’s Mate M‘Figgin was an encour- 
agement to all. Still wearing his white 
apron, he loaded ‘ A’ gun as efficiently 
as he slid pie dishes into the oven. 

No sooner had the destroyers berthed 
than the embarkation began, the men 
being controlled by seamen and marines 
of the demolition party, while Hinton 
went ashore to assist in directing them 
the quickest way. Contact was quickly 
established with the Brigade Major. 
All was now quiet except for occasional 
bursts of Lewis-gun fire from Wideawake. 

“‘ This,”” said Rindale, ‘‘ seems to be 
an excellent opportunity for getting 
the Welsh Guards out of that wood.” 
They were still defending a small wood 
on the north side of the harbour. 

The Brigade Major agreed, and left 
to inform the General. Time was 
important, and there was no telling 
for how long the present lull would 
last ; so, using a megaphone, Rindale 
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shouted across the harbour to the 
Welsh Guards, who were barely fifty 
yards from his berth. The response 
was impressive. With perfect order 
and matchless discipline, as though 
they were on ceremonial parade, they 
formed up and marched round to the 
quays on the side of the harbour where 
Wideawake was lying. Their steady 
bearing had a most reassuring effect on 
all who saw them. 

Rindale now turned his attention to 
the demolition party whose duty had 
been to wreck the port as much as 
possible. 

“ Has the full demolition programme 
been carried out ?”’ he inquired. 

The young officer in charge, who had 
now embarked with his party in 
Wideawake, pointed out one or two 
items which had not been completed. 

Rindale was surprised. ‘‘ How was 
that ?”’ 

“I understood it was Admiralty 
orders,” was the reply. 

““I can’t believe it,’ said Rindale. 
“Off you go with your party and 
blow up those stores. Ill wait for 
you.” 

Without the slightest hesitation, 
and with jokes on their lips, the 
demolition squad clambered back ashore 
to finish off their work of destruction. 
They knew what the further delay 
might mean, but their conduct was 
magnificent. Dull explosions and flying 
dust soon testified to the success of 
their efforts, and shortly afterwards— 
their job completed—they re-embarked 
in the destroyer. 

Still unmolested by the enemy, the 
destroyers cast off. Wideawake had 
embarked a further 510 troops, Vimiera 
550. More could have been carried, 
had the state of the tide permitted, 
but then the ships would not have 
cleared. The difficulties experienced in 
Wideawake were, of course, greater 
than those in her consort ; for she had, 
in addition, the seventy-two stretcher 
cases whom she had embarked earlier 
in the afternoon. 

Not many of her passengers were 
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Guardsmen, as the majority of that 
Brigade had to wait until the end. 
There were also a few Royal Marines 
ashore, and Rindale asked a Major if 
he was going to embark with his 
detachment. 

“Good Lord, no!” was the reply. 
“We're the Royals, and we can take 
it!” 

Like the Guards, they could. 

Among those who did embark, 
however, were the ten survivors of 
the anti-tank company whom Wide- 
awake had landed on the previous day. 
The anti-tank guns had, alas! been of 
insufficient calibre to stop the enormous 
and heavily armoured tanks with 
which the Germans had surprised the 
Allies. Standing up to these monsters 
until they were at point-blank range, 
they had refused to withdraw, and the 
Germans had just stopped and wiped 
them out with hand-grenades. 

Once clear of the harbour, Rindale 
turned over the command of the 
operation to one of the other destroyers, 
and proceeded with Vimiera towards 
Dover. Suddenly a burly survivor of 
the anti-tank unit climbed on to the 
bridge and deposited a bottle of 
champagne on the chart-table. 

“Thanks for the double ride, 
skipper,” he said, and hurriedly dis- 
appeared. 

For the first time during a long and 
anxious spell, the ship’s company 
could begin to relax. Almost since 
dawn they had been closed up at action 
stations with very little relief, and the 
strain on everyone had been immense. 
Light refreshment at the guns had 
only been possible through the selfless 
efforts of the N.A.A.F.I. Canteen 
Manager—Harry, the ‘Tea Bos’n,’ as 
he was called—who regularly visited 
each position in turn with a fanny of 
tea and pockets stuffed with cigarettes 
and chocolate. That the ship was under 
fire made no difference to Harry. 

They reached Dover at 9.50 P.M., 
where the Vice-Admiral himself was 
on the jetty to welcome them, and the 
troops were immediately disembarked. 
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In the ward-room that night the 
atmosphere was subdued. A mess-mate 
had left them whose loss was keenly 
felt. Continuous gun-fire echoed across 
the waters of the Channel, and the 
thoughts of everyone were centred on 
that picturesque port on the other side 
where one of the greatest tragedies of 
the war was being enacted. 

“We ought to be there to finish the 
job!” That was the thought upper- 
most in their tired minds. But Wide- 
awake was damaged; she had played 
her part, and it was now the turn of 
others to bring the drama to its inevit- 
able conclusion. 

And what was happening ? As soon 
as Wideawake and Vimiera were clear 
of the harbour, Wild Swan and Venom- 
ous entered. When they had berthed, 
Venetia was to follow, as the importance 
of speeding up the evacuation was 
fully realised. The lull could only be 
temporary. 

From seaward, Venetia watched the 
two leading destroyers pass safely into 
the inner harbour. All was still quiet 
when she went ahead to close the 
breakwaters. Then things happened. 
When within a few yards of the 
entrance, there was a sudden sheet of 
flame from the low hills to the north 
as a hidden battery opened fire. This 
was followed by another, and a general 
bombardment broke out. The inten- 
tion was obvious. If a destroyer could 
be sunk between the breakwaters, she 
might effectively block the harbour, 
with consequences disastrous to our 
forces. 

The enemy almost succeeded. A 
shell hit ‘B’ gun platform in Venetia, 
setting the ready-use charges on fire 
and blowing most of the gun’s crew 
overboard. On the bridge the Captain 
fell dangerously wounded, the navigator 
was killed, and many others severely — 
injured. A young sub - lieutenant, 
R.N.R., miraculously unscathed, per- 
formed a feat of cool and calculated 
gallantry. Realising that the engines 
were stopped, but finding them un- 

damaged, he took command on the 
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bridge, cleared the bow which was 
aground, and backed out of harbour 
stern first. 

The First Lieutenant, who was train- 
ing the after-guns on to the enemy 
battery, was unaware of the casualties 
that had occurred until the ship was 
clear of the harbour. Altogether, there 
were eight killed, thirteen missing, and 
six wounded. 

As soon as fire was opened on 
Venetia, Wild Swan, whose after-guns 
only were bearing, bombarded the 
ridge and houses on the eastern side 
of the harbour. The enemy’s tanks 
were already in the town, and one of 
them was suddenly seen coming down 
to the quay. A shell from Wild Swan 
scored a direct hit, and the monster 
was utterly destroyed. 

Venomous was in the act of going 
alongside when she also came under 
heavy fire. Single-handed a sub- 
lieutenant leapt ashore and secured 
a wire while the destroyer’s guns 
pounded enemy positions. With her 
second salvo she blew up the whole 
side of Fort de la Créche and part of 
the hill, sending guns and mountings 
rolling down the slope. Just at this 
moment an enemy detachment on 
motor-cycles, led by a car, came out 
of the main street towards the quay. 
An R.N.R. midshipman, opening fire 
with pom-poms, blew the car to pieces 
and sent the enemy scattering in every 
direction. 

Though hampered by gun-fire, the 
embarkation continued. Dead low 
water and the consequent difficulty 
in keeping the ships alongside added 
to their trials, and the troops them- 
selves were exposed, at crossing points, 
to machine-gun fire. 

On board, many of the soldiers helped 
with the ammunition supply to the 
47's, which were kept going at full 
blast. The noise was deafening. A 
pom-pom in Venomous caught an 
enemy column filing down a path on 
the hill, and brought walls and houses 
crashing down on top of them. Fire 
was opened from a field-gun among 
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trees in the garden of a house, but 
4-7-inch salvo blew trees and gun away, 
and set fire to the house. And that 
was the end of all larger calibre gun-fire 
by the enemy. 

By 9.0 p.m. Venomous had embarked 
500, and Wild Swan 400. Because of 
the low water it was still impracticable 
to take off any more. With magnificent 
skill the two destroyers then cast off 
and went stern first out of harbour, 
The wheel in Venomous jammed, and 
she was forced to steer by her engines; 
Wild Swan grounded, but only for a 
few moments, and within half an hour 
of casting off, both ships were clear of 
the harbour. Picking up the damaged 
Venetia, they made for Dover, arriving 
at 11.0 p.m. 

The German attempt to block them 
in the harbour had been frustrated by 
the cool handling of Venetia and the 
excellent gun-fire of Venomous and Wild 
Swan. In the words of one report: 
“ Officers had to be given jobs on the 
spur of the moment. They all acted 
magnificently and in the true traditions 
of the Service.” 

There were still troops to be rescued 
—no one knew how many remained— 
and the destroyer Windsor, patrolling 
off Calais, suddenly received orders 
to go to Boulogne and assist with 
the evacuation. She arrived about 
10.30. The dark night was illuminated 
by countless flares ashore which con- 
fused the navigational marks to the 
Commanding Officer, who had never 
before been to Boulogne. Nevertheless, 
he succeeded in berthing his ship 
alongside the Quay Chanzy, and the 
low tide and fires between him and 
the enemy positions saved the ship 
from receiving a direct hit. 

About 600 troops on the quay and 
some 30 wounded were embarked, 
and then, when there was no standing 
room left, Windsor steamed stern 
first out of harbour—a very difficult 
feat with a ship loaded to that capacity. 
She reached Dover about 1.0 a.m. on 
24th May. 

Though still more remained to be 
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evacuated, it was considered extremely 
doubtful if further efforts would be 
practicable. It was finally decided, 
however, to make the attempt, and 
Vimiera—the only available destroyer 
without damage—was despatched 
shortly after midnight. At 1.30 she 
arrived at Boulogne, but, instead of 
entering the inner harbour, secured to 
the outer jetty. 

The silence was eerie. A burning 
lorry on the quay cast a lurid light 
over the port. After the pandemonium 
of the previous eight hours, the contrast 
was uncanny. 

The Captain hailed the quay, and 
his voice echoed strangely from the 
empty buildings. There was no answer, 
and he hailed again. As there still 
seemed no sign of life he prepared to 
back out, but, just as he was on the 
point of slipping, there was a shout. 
He re-secured. Suddenly, from behind 
the buildings, there came a mad rush 
of men—French and Belgian soldiers, 
civilians and refugees. Quickly muster- 
ing an armed guard of sailors, he 
checked the stampede, but not before 
some had managed to scramble on 
board. 

At this moment a British officer 
appeared. 

“T think I have a little over 1000 of 
our men left,” he declared. “Can you 

ake them all ?” 

The number staggered the Captain 
of Vimiera, but the water was deep 
where he had berthed, and he was 
prepared to do his best. 

“We'll have a jolly good try,” he 
said. ‘‘ How long will they take coming 
round ? ” 

“The advance party will be here 
immediately,” was the reply. 

Time passed, and an endless stream 
of men, tired but in perfect order, filed 
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on board. Enemy bombers flew overe 
head, but, happily, failed to see the ship. 
By 2.45 Vimiera was crammed to the 
tiller flat, the only spaces remaining 
being those round the guns, which 
had to be kept clear. It was quite 
impossible to embark another man, 
and, with 1400 rescued troops, she 
slipped and headed for the English 
coast. 

Five minutes later those in Vimiera 
saw the angry flashes of artillery fire 
break out in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, and the explosion of shells 
on the jetty where they had just been 
secured. Only at this late moment 
had she been discovered, and the 
Germans were not going to allow her 
to escape undamaged if it could possibly 
be helped. Then there was heard the 
sound of aircraft. The noise grew 
louder ; there was the whine of falling 
bombs. Loaded far beyond the limit 
of safety, it was quite impossible for 
Vimiera to take any avoiding action, 
but the guns roared forth their answer, 
and the attack passed. The enemy 
had again been cheated, for Vimiera 
was unscathed. At 4.0 a.m. she secured 
alongside the mole at Dover. 

Thus ended the epic of Boulogne—a 
few hours crowded with tragedy and 
glory. Altogether 4638 officers and 
men had been successfully evacuated 
under circumstances which tried the 
bravery and skill of all concerned. The 
handling of the destroyers under most 
difficult conditions had been magnifi- 
cent. Their action with the enemy on 
the hillside, at almost point-blank 
range and against sustained fire, had 
been most determined and effective. 
It had, in fact, undoubtedly ensured 
the withdrawal of men who would 
otherwise have been exposed to the 
severest casualties and capture. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS. 


BY REGINALD HARGREAVES. 


“** Tmperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the winter wind away ’ : 
While lesser men, once little less adored, 
Rust all unheeded on a painted tavern-board.” 


**BameE is for all time,’ wrote the 
sage; ‘notoriety but the breath of a 
day.” It follows that it must be a 
matter of considerable difficulty, at 
any given moment, to determine how 
Posterity will award the Golden Apple ; 
to judge who may be held to qualify 
for the réclame, which is no more than 
& nine-days’ wonder, and who may be 
esteemed a legitimate candidate for 
what ‘QO. Henry’ once described as 
the “immortality stakes.” 

The final verdict, of course, must 
await the adjudication of the historian, 
weighing all things in the balance, 
when the passage of time has lent 
perspective to the view. In the mean- 
time, the adulation of the mob is a 
thing upon which reliance can be 
placed with no great safety. Popular 
acclaim is essentially fickle, and, as in 
the case of Castlereagh, can so easily 
and so swiftly swing to plain un- 
adulterated vilification. It can even 
square the circle from adulation through 
detestation back once more to warm 
and durable regard, as in the case of 
Wellington. But in the actual moment, 
where mass emotion is concerned— 


‘“* There’s but the twinkling of an eye 
*Twixt approbation and decry.” 


It follows that the inn signboard— 
that crystallisation of ephemeral im- 
pulse—can prove on occasion rather a 
melancholy index to a popularity that 
has waned with the passing of the 
years, a glory long since departed to 
the shadows, to join those anonymous 
shades who first decreed it. For here 


is @ gallery wherein it is plainly mani- 
fested that, if solid fame is destined 
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for endurance, its counterfeit is scarcely 
more than the ripple on a pool. 

It may reasonably be argued that 
the tightening up of licensing restric. 
tions, the technical difficulties attendant 
on bringing about an official change 
of name, coupled with constitutional 
lethargy and a very human desire 
to avoid expense, have combined to 
retain upon our tavern § signboards 
many a name for which, in these days, 
the average mind can conjure up no 
connotation whatsoever. For example, 
take the portrait which adorned, among 
many others, that snug little hostelry 
at Dorking whither Mr Samuel Weller 
so blithely journeyed to gaze upon the 
stepmother with whom he had recently 
been endowed. There, Dickens tells 
us, the passing traveller might feast 
his eyes upon “a very large signboard 
on @ high post, representing the head 
and shoulders of an apoplectic coun- 
tenance, in a red coat with deep-blue 
facings, and a touch of the same blue 
over his three-cornered hat, for a sky. 
Over that again were a pair of flags; 
beneath the last button of his coat 
were a couple of cannon; and the 
whole formed an expressive likeness 
of the Marquis of Granby of glorious 
memory.” 

Granby, for all the innumerable 
houses of entertainment that still do 
honour to his name, is a personality 
of the past, whose dashing exploits 
have slid into the limbo of things but 
half-remembered if not forgotten quite. 
Yet, in their day and hour, they 
rendered him by far the best-known 
figure in the land, and endowed him 
with a halo of popular glory which was 
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scarcely transcended by that sub- 
sequently achieved by the venerable 
‘Bobs.’ 

John Manners, hard-riding, good- 
humoured, and popular heir to the 
third Duke of Rutland, with his burly 
Gothic proportions, his chubby, fresh- 
complexioned face, and his clear blue 
eye, was @ figure straight out of 
the pages of Richardson or Fielding. 
Attaining manhood blithely ignorant 
of soldiering and everything it connotes, 
the thunder-clap of the °45 whirled 
him into that red coat which his latent 
predilection for la vie militaire speedily 
persuaded him to adopt as a 
permanency. 

Minden found him with the Cavalry, 
as second in command to Sackville, 
that “great incompetent” whose 
fumbling and utter want of decision 
turned Ist August 1759 into “a hissing 
and a reproach ’” wherever men of the 
British Horse forgathered to mutter 
curses on ineptitude in high places. 

It was not, indeed, until Granby 
jomed Ferdinand of Brunswick as 
the head of the allied Cavalry force, 
in the following year, that, slowly 
but surely, the stigma which, quite 
unwarrantably, had attached itself to 
the arme blanche gave place to a growing 
admiration for the Horsemen’s skill 
and prowess. Well trained and dexter- 
ously manceuvred by their Commander, 
Emsdorff gave promise of what War- 
burg, Kloster Kampen, Vellinghausen, 
and Wilhemsthal abundantly fulfilled. 
As the Solicitor-General drily remarked, 
“The Cavalry are determined to have 
no more questions asked at a court 
martial”; and everyone, from the 
King to the difficult, querulous Pitt, 
was warm in praise, not only of the 
conduct of the men themselves, but 
of that of their intrepid and enter- 
prising leader. 

But, as eye-witnesses’ accounts of the 
various sparkling engagements began 
to trickle home, it was the story of the 
charge by the British Horse at Warburg 
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which more particularly snared the 
popular fancy. In a twinkling, the 
burly leader in the fray—whose bald 
head, shorn of headgear, had shone 
forth like an oriflamme of victory in 
the forefront of the charge, gleaming 
ahead of the blue-and-scarlet riders 
aroar with delighted laughter, pressing 
on behind—had been solidly enthroned 
in general favour. So immediate was 
his universal popularity, indeed, that 
within three months of the event an 
ex-trooper of the ‘ Blues’ was adorning 
a Hounslow tavern sign with a faithful 
representation of the noble Marquis, 
rigged out in full regalia ; a step which 
set the pattern for half a hundred 
counterparts in every quarter of the 
land. 

The Seven Years’ War offered few 
further opportunities for distinction ; 
but by this time Granby was so firmly 
established as a popular idol that his 
appearance in a box at Drury Lane 
was sufficient to stop the whole per- 
formance, while the cheering audience 
rose to its féet clamouring for “ The 
Granby March” and the hero’s favourite 
“* Belleisle.” His selection for the post 
of Commander-in-Chief and for the 
office of Master-General of the Ordnance 
was a foregone conclusion, despite the 
sneers of Walpole and the determined 
obstruction offered by ‘Junius’ and 
the members of the Opposition. And 
all this upon a field-record creditable 
enough as that of a dashing leader of 
Cavalry, but in no way approximating 
to that of his military chief, Ferdinand 
of Brunswick; in Fortescue’s verdict, 
“the greatest commander who led 
British troops to victory in Europe 
between Marlborough and Wellington.” 

But British military reputation, so 
high in the great days of ‘Corporal 
John,’ had suffered the chilling blast 
of Fontenoy; an ill wind that Sack- 
ville’s failure at Minden had done 
nothing to temper. Warburg, Kloster 
Kampen, and Vellinghausen had 
restored the average Englishman to a 





1 Granby was Colonel of the ‘ Blues,’ who played a distinguished part in the acfion. 
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reasonably good conceit of himself ; 
and for the leader who, sword in hand, 
had done so much to remove the 
tarnish from our arms, nothing was 
too good. Moreover, Granby possessed 
those qualities of unselfishness, munifi- 
cence—he spent over £60,000 of his 
own money on ‘comforts’ for the 
troops under his command—modesty, 
fair-mindedness, and integrity which 
the British people have always been 
quick to recognise and generous to 
applaud; and he retained through 
everything that faint suggestion of the 
amateur best calculated to endear him 
to a race in whom respect for amateur- 
ism has been elevated into the position 
of acult. He was, in effect, the average 
Englishman drawn just about twice 
as large. In that fact may perhaps 
be found the reason for a canonisa- 
tion which outlasted his demise by 
the best part of half a century, and 
still finds his effigy—rather sun- 


blistered and thin of pigment maybe— 

adorning the signboards of a very con- 

siderable number of our inns. 
Cumberland, whom Granby suc- 


ceeded as a commander in the field, 
was never a widely popular figure ; 
and his appearance on the signboards 
here and there was more a manifesta- 
tion of the innate loyalty of the ordinary 
Briton to any member of the Royal 
House than a tribute to his personal 
hold on general popularity. 

The same can hardly be said, how- 
ever, of Farmer George’s second and 
favourite son, that amiable, industrious 
Frederick, Duke of York, whose un- 
official title of “‘the soldier’s friend ”’ 
meant a good deal more to him, one 
ventures to think, than the official 
distinction conferred upon him by his 
hereditary tenure of the Bishopric of 
Osnaburg. It is true that his activities 
in the field lacked distinction. The 
jingle which informs us that “he had 
ten thousand men, and marched them 
up to the top of the hill, then marched 
them down again,” enshrines no more 
than a slight overstatement of the 
case that could be made out against 
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him for the conduct of the campaign 
in the Austrian Netherlands in 1793-95 
—a military enterprise, however, which 
at least had the merit of teaching the 
observant young Colonel Wellesley, 
commanding the 33rd Foot, “ how not 
to do it!” In any case, Frederick 
had not a free hand, being under the 
orders of the Prince of Coburg, to 
whom the rhyme aforesaid ought, 
strictly, to have been dedicated. But 
if unfortunate en campaign, as an 
administrator, as one who brought the 
much-needed spirit of reform to a 
corrupt, neglected, and utterly dis- 
pirited army, Frederick the bustling, 
the plethoric and the unwearying, 
tended with tireless enthusiasm the 
seed that Marlborough had planted, 
and the cultivation of which Sir John 
Moore subsequently assumed and 
brought to such painstaking and 
astonishing fruition. 

If not the first, this portly Hano- 
verian was among the earliest of 
commanders to whom the comfort and 
welfare of the ordinary man of the 
rank and file was an abiding concern. 
In this particular, writing of his con- 
duct in the field, Corporal Robert 
Brown of the Coldstream Guards, in 
his ‘Impartial Journal,’ roundly sets 
it forth that “H.R.H. frequently 
visits the trenches, and never fails to 
express his pleasure at the alertness of 
the men at work’; while a second 
comforting entry informs us_ that 
““H.R.H. has ordered an additional 
quantity of wood to be issued to the 
men, and also a quantity of liquor; 
which not a little contributes to pre- 
serve the health and the spirit of the 
troops.” On another occasion the 
word went forth that ‘‘ The C.-in-C. 
desires that Officers commanding 
Brigades will have distributed to their 
men a full allowance of rum for this 
day (2nd May 1794), which H.R.H. 
will pay for.” To the wives of soldiers 
wounded in action, the Royal Com- 
mander would dictate a letter of 
sympathy, signed in his own hand; 
hospitals were visited regularly and 
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systematically ; and indulgent con- 
sideration of another kind influenced 
his decision, during the siege of Val- 
enciennes, to give permission for “a 
lady near the time of her delivery ”’ to 
leave the city under the protection of 
a safe-conduct. The first blow at the 
evil system of ‘ purchase’ was struck 
by the same shrewd and kindly hand ; 


and the Sandhurst of today can trace 


its origin to the Junior Department of 
the Royal Military College founded at 
Marlow in 1802 by a reformer whose 
zeal did not even baulk at the obstacle 
presented by an obsolescent and hope- 
lessly inadequate Department of Com- 
missariat. He even possessed the 
hardihood and the integrity to oppose, 
on the score of his complete military 
ineptitude, the endowment of ‘ Prinny ’ 
with a responsible field command. 

At the close of his twenty years of 
unremitting service to the State, the 
House of Commons combined to tender 
the Royal Commander a unanimous 
vote of thanks. This, no doubt, 
he appreciated, but it is permissible 
to ponder the probability that the 
venerable Duke extracted a greater 
satisfaction from the abundance of 
inn signs bearing his effigy, that every- 
where attested the warmth and sin- 
cerity of the popularity he had won so 
fairly and so well. 

As rivals in the valhalla of the sign- 
boards, Wellington and Nelson can 
fairly be said to tie for equal place ; 
a place of no less altitude than that 
originally held by Mrs Weller’s “ noble 
Marquis.” Of the first-named it 
cannot be said, however, that he ever 
attained the purely personal popularity 
achieved by the hero of Warburg. If 
Granby was a supreme example of the 
superlative amateur, Wellington exem- 
plified in every particular the hard, 
aloof, exacting ‘pro. It is to be 
believed that he was perfectly well 
aware of his own limitations, that his 
success lay in the fact that he was 
careful never to go beyond them ; but 
for deficiencies in others he made no 
concessions. His judgments were harsh, 
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not infrequently brutal; his sparse 
words of praise grudging and infrequent. 
If he inspired no affection in the troops 
under his command, on the other 
hand their faith in him and his ability 
to achieve victory was implicit and not 
to be shaken. 

“Seems we’re in a bit of a tight 
corner, mate,” muttered one sweating 
Peninsular rifleman to his comrade, in 
the aftermath of Albuhera, where the 
initial conduct of affairs had been 
left in the hands of the brave but none 
too competent Beresford. 

“* You’ve the right of it there, mate,” 
rejoined his companion; and then, as 
the clatter of hooves heralded the 
approach of the familiar figure in the 
low-crowned cocked hat and plain 
frock coat, “and ’ere comes the long- 
nosed b——- who'll get us out of it!” 

In that phrase may be found the 
essence of such canonisation as the 
Iron Duke enjoyed. He “got us out 
of it”; out of the twenty years of 
gruelling warfare into which the 
upsurge of the hungry French Republic 
had plunged all Europe; out of the 
menacing gloom which the little 
Corsican had gone on to impose on a 
Europe battle-weary and enervated, and 
an England trammelled, hemmed in, 
trade-crippled, and threatened to the 
point of the invasion of her tradition- 
ally inviolate shores. It was for 
Wellington the deliverer, the grim, 
arrogant, unbending but indubitable 
St George who had slain the Corsican 
dragon, that the people raised their 
clamour, and in whose honour the inn- 
keepers with military memories or 
associations commissioned a new por- 
trait—the portrait of an eagle-beaked 
gentleman in a gold-laced scarlet coat— 
which he loathed—with many Orders 
and decorations ; whose air (if the work 
were well executed) of calm confidence 
and imperturbable serenity went far 
to explain ‘the sense of trustworthiness 
he instinctively inspired. 

But if, “to tickle the groundlings’ 
ears,” Wellington conceded nothing in 
the way of the picturesque, either in 
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person or in personality, what shall 
be said of his great contemporary, 
Horatio Nelson, Vice-Admiral of the 
White and victor of Trafalgar and the 
Nile? Here was a horse of a very 
different colour; here was a popular 
hero in the true tradition of Jack the 
Giant Killer; whose physical frailty 
only served to emphasise the more 
the audacity and burning splendour 
of his spirit. Small of stature, crippled 
of limb, with a vanity as naive and 
fundamentally harmless as that of a 
child—it must not be forgotten that 
had he not insisted on walking the 
deck of the Victory in full-dress uniform, 
the breast of which blazed with every 
Order in his possession, Nelson might 
very well have failed to attract the 
attention of the Gallic sharpshooter 
who eventually laid him low }—and 
with a bias towards histrionics and the 
declamatory purple passage only out- 
matched by his beloved Emma 
Hamilton, the little Admiral was first 
and foremost a hard-punching, fast- 
hitting fighter whose magnificent sea- 
manship had only one purpose—to 
engage and annihilate the enemy. The 
whiff of gunpowder was as the very 
breath of his nostrils; his whole 
philosophy of war was summed up in 
the principle of the attaque @ outrance. 
“When in doubt, close the enemy,” 
might sound like Surreyside melo- 
drama, but it was none the less a 
precept he followed without qualm or 
hesitation. And the average English- 
man has always dearly loved a good 
“secrapper,’ nor has he ever exhibited 
any particular aversion to one endowed 
with a sufficient sense of ring-craft to 
play a little—just a little—to the 
gallery. The little Viscount was of 
the very stuff of national idols; and 
signboards glowing with his name and 
portrait, with Victory taverns and 
Trafalgar inns as a popular alternative, 
burgeoned from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. 
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But if Nelson overshadowed all other 
blue-water rivals, in very truth the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
was prodigal with competitors worthy 
of his salt. Collingwood, as the her 
of Trafalgar’s second in command, 
shared more than a little of his leader's 
widespread popularity, as the tavem 
signs were soon attesting. For all that, 
Anson, circumnavigator of the globe, 
captor of Spanish treasure worth 
£500,000, and victor of the action 
against the French off Finisterre in 
1747—with another £300,000 in specie 
by way of prize—retained his popularity 
in the teeth of the competition of 
stalwarts of such notable calibre as 
Hardy, Nelson’s Flag-Captain, and 
Jervis, created Earl St Vincent in 
recognition of his resounding victory 
over the French off Cape & 
Vincent in 1797; a victory to 
which Nelson, as a subordinate com- 
mander, contributed in no_ small 
measure; Rodney, the vanquisher 
of de Grasse, and the wily and 
resourceful Hood ; favourites all with 
country inns as with the taverns of 
the waterside. 

But Vernon, despite the blot on his 
escutcheon conferred by the disastrous 
Cartagena expedition, of which Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Tobias Smollett wrote so 
bitterly, ran them all close in the 
glowing hierarchy of the signboards. 
A nickname is always a clue to personal 
popularity ; and Vernon was known 
afloat and ashore by the cognomen oi 
‘Old Grog,’ by virtue of the venerable 
boat cloak of grogram—a weatherproof 
admixture of mohair and wool, stiffened 
with gum—he affected in bad weather. 
A stern disciplinarian and a man with 
definite views on dietetics, it was given 
to him to dilute the sailor’s daily tot 
of rum to the tune of one part of spirits 
to six parts of water—the resultant 
compound being universally known as 
‘ grog ’—and still to retain his abound- 
ing popularity. 





1 Private (subsequently Serjeant) Robert Guillemard, conscripted in 1805, 


and one of the 


military detachment posted on the French battleship Redoubtable. 
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Howe, despite “ the glorious first of 
June” victory, crowning a long and 
distinguished career, never caught the 
public fancy to the same extent as his 
brother sea-captains ; and of the signs 
in commemoration of Sir Francis Drake 
and his sea-going contemporaries which 
were painted over in honour of the 
Elizabethans’ deep-water successors, 
no more than a sprinkling ever bore 
his name. 

It was Clemenceau who observed 
that ‘‘the military might of Napoleon 
was not broken at Trafalgar, which 
was @ great sea battle, but at Waterloo, 
which was a small battle on land” ; 
yet of all those concerned in the latter 
enterprise, few names other than that 
of Wellington received the accolade of 
the sign-painter’s brush. With an 
entirely un-English touch of exoticism, 
a few taverns blossomed out with 
portraits of a claret-visaged old gentle- 
man with fierce white whiskers and 
mustachios, alleged to be Marshal 
Bliicher. Within his own territorial 
demesne hostelries hastily renamed 
The Anglesey Arms paid tribute to 
that gallant Uxbridge who had so 
impetuously led the Cavalry in their 
whirlwind charge before La Haye 
Sainte. He lost a limb later in the day, 
which member was decently interred 
by the side of the Brussels-Charleroi 
road, the tree above the spot sub- 
sequently bearing a board with the 
pious invocation— 

“ Here lies the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg ; 

Pray for the rest of his body, I beg.” 


Anglesey was a dashing, scintillating 
figure, but in solid military merit not 
to be compared with rough, foul- 
mouthed, untidy but tenacious and 


hard-fighting Picton. Yet few sign- 
boards blossomed with his brewer’s 
drayman lineaments; with the snuff- 
coloured surtout, the battered old 
‘beaver,’ and the sprawling cotton 
umbrella that constituted his favourite 
campaigning kit, he lacked, presum- 
ably, that touch of the colourful and 
picturesque with which the public hero 
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must be endowed to ensure a place in 
popular regard. 

In any case, the half-century of 
peace that followed on the downfall 
of Napoleon saw many popular reputa- 
tions fading even faster than the 
pigments which. had set up _ their 
features for all to stare at on a tavern 
signboard. 

But with England in arms again in 
1854, the Crimea, if it brought little 
glory to anyone but the long-suffering 
regimental officer and man, was not 
altogether denied its recognition by 
the arbiters of signboard immortality. 
Raglan, an upright, chivalrous English 
gentleman, but nothing much in the 
way of a Hannibal, received a some- 
what grudging accolade, and lingers 
on in public view—there is a Lord 
Raglan hard by the Windsor Cavalry 
barracks to this day—as a monument 
to the craze for canonisation that must 
assert itself, however dubious the 
grounds for its expression. Cardigan, 
not so much as a man—and, indeed, his 
was a tortuous and prickly character— 
but as the leader of that suicidal piece 
of transcendental gallantry, the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
still stares between his whiskers from 
many a painted sign; and The Redan 
(there is still one extant, in Bayswater) 
and The Alma bear witness to a habit 
of renomination which, with whatever 
warranty, sought feverishly to keep 
pace with the times. 

Thereafter there ensued a welcome 
pause in our martial activity—that pre- 
eminent source of inspiration for our 
conservative-minded tavern-keepers— 
which was only broken by the relatively 
minor enterprises of “our only 
General”; by which flattering cogno- 
men a nation, pleasantly surprised, 
after the douleurs of the Crimea, at 
the consistent success attending the 
efforts of one of its military leaders, 
was pleased to refer to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. And in due course the 
nation’s verdict was endorsed by that 
final court of popular appeal, the sign- 
boards of our inns; while the slang 
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phrase, “ All Sir Garnet,” passed into 
current speech as the sign manual of 
unequivocal approval. 

The Boer War, another enterprise 
distinctly lacking in military classicism, 
endowed us with a positive rash of 
new signboards bearing the effigies 
of Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and the Stetson-hatted Baden-Powell. 
Kitchener’s Arms abounded, and the 
hysterical outburst which marked the 
relief of Mafeking was promptly com- 
memorated by a fresh outbreak of 
paint and varnish in honour of that 
dusty but gallant little township. 

Tribute from the sign-painter’s brush 
to the First World War, however, was 
singularly scanty. Here and there an 
Earl Haig or so might be come upon ; 
but the opportunity for the pro- 
prietors of the innumerable hostelries 
bearing the title of The Bull to acquire 
@ new and highly topical signboard 
exhibiting a portrait of the conqueror 
of Jerusalem, was singularly neglected. 
The struggle was on too vast a scale, 
perhaps, for single individualities to 
stamp home their impress on the 
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popular imagination. Moreover, while 
war gained in immensity, it had 
patently lost in colour; and colourful. 
ness being your signboard’s first con. 
sideration, it very naturally refused al 
truck with an enterprise so pictorially 
drab and dreary. 
Perhaps it is as well. 

sardonically reminded us— 


As Byron 


‘* Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, 
Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, 
Keppel, Howe ; 
Evil and good have had their tithe of talk, 
And filled their signposts then like Wellesley 
now.” 


Granby, Burgoyne, 


Save in very exceptional cases, the 
hero of today is no more than the 
blurred memory of tomorrow ; and it 
were better, maybe, for our sign- 
boards to remain adorned with the 
effigies of bygone paladins it is for- 
givable not to remember, than to sport 
a new gallery demanding yet another 
effort in forgetfulness. 


‘* The knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the Saints, I trust.” 
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CEYLON, having enjoyed 140 years 
of peace and prosperity, is once again 
preparing to resist a threatened invasion 
by an alien people. Under the Sanskrit 
name of Lanka it frequently appears 
in ancient mythical poetry of the 
Hindus, such as the Ramayana, and 
from these epic poems we learn how 
the King of Lanka, a demon giant 
named Ravan, carried off Sita, a 
beautiful Indian princess, and how 
Rama and his ape-like companions 
visited the king’s domain and rescued 
her. It is most probable that these 
tales have their roots in the very 
earliest Aryan invasion of the island 
of Ceylon, which took place four 
thousand years ago, when its inhabi- 
tants consisted of aborigines—similar 
to the primitive Veddah tribes existing 
in the deepest jungles of Ceylon today. 

The earliest recorded invasion is that 
of an Aryan, one Vijaya, who, in 
company with 1700 followers, came 
from Northern India about B.c. 543, 
and, dispossessing the aboriginal tribes 
of snake and demon _ worshippers, 
settled down to grow rice, construct 
giant irrigation works, build cities, 
and establish a kingdom and Sinhalese 
dynasty which survived for two 
thousand years. Two hundred years 
after the landing of Vijaya, Tamils 
from South India made their first 
recorded appearance in Ceylon. The 
Sinhalese are Buddhists and the Tamils 
are Hindus, so for the next 1700 years 
constant warfare continued between 
these religions for the control of Ceylon. 

In the sixteenth century an accident 
brought Lorenzo d’Almeida, *. Portu- 
guese, to Ceylon. He was bound for 
the Maldives, but, being carried north- 
wards by an adverse current, landed 
wnexpectedly in that island. Thirteen 


years later a fleet was sent to secure 
Ceylon for the Portuguese as part of 
their plans for consolidating their power 
in the East ; for 138 years they fortified 
and held the island, securing a monopoly 
over spices, pearls, and gems. 

In the seventeenth century Holland 
turned her eyes to the East, and, in 
the process of obtaining positions of 
strategic importance with which to 
safeguard her other Far Eastern 
possessions, invaded Ceylon, drove out 
the Portuguese, built and held stout 
masonry forts, colonised the new 
possession, and made free use of its 
natural wealth. 

One hundred and forty years later— 
it is strange how this period of tenancy 
continues to repeat itself—the British, 
being involved in war with Holland, 
landed at Trincomalee, took it in 
three weeks, and shortly after this 
victory received the formal surrender of 
all the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. 

Each invader and each occupation has 
left some legacy to posterity, and of 
such fragments is the modern Ceylon 
constructed. Thus Vijaya’s irrigation 
systems are still in use, his Sinhalese 
descendants occupy today a large 
part of the island, and are assisting 
to rule and defend it. The Tamils 
have occupied and cultivated the 
northern part of Ceylon, and, with 
their Sinhalese neighbours, are taking 
their share in administration and in 
the Defence Force. The Portuguese 
bequeathed their country’s names to 
the people, words to the Sinhalese 
language, and many of the coastal 
families have Portuguese blood in their 
veins. The Dutch left well-built forts, 
which, no doubt, are still of use in the 
present military schemes, fine buildings 
and canals, but of most importance 





1 Dorei (Tamil) = Sir, or Master. 
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is the Roman-Dutch law which they 
introduced ; and its continuance was 
guaranteed by proclamation of the 
British Governor in 1799. 

The Roman-Dutch law is derived 
almost exclusively from the Roman 
law, the latter being first introduced 
into Holland and Belgium in a.p. 438. 
Its refining influence gradually elimi- 
nated the old tribal customs that passed 
for law in the Netherlands, but an 
indeterminate .mass of Germanic cus- 
tom, more adapted to the needs of the 
people and the exigencies of the times, 
soon attached itself to this pure Roman 
legislation. Gradually the later laws 
of the Netherlands were collated, and 
the legal system to be known as Roman- 
Dutch was evolved. Although Roman- 
Dutch law is still, though not in its 
entirety, the common law of Ceylon, 
curiously enough it no longer obtains 
in the Netherlands, the home of its 
birth. 

The abiding features of British rule 
in Ceylon, those which will survive as 
part of Ceylonese life in another 140 
years, cannot yet be _ established ; 


perhaps they will consist of roads, 


harbours, social services, and the 
English language. Perhaps something 
which is of trivial importance today 
may even outlast engineering structures 
and language. There is such a legacy 
from Portuguese and Dutch times 
hidden away in the islands of the 
Jaffna Peninsula. 

When the Dutch came to the island 
of Ceylon in the seventeenth century 
and extended their occupation to the 
Jafina Peninsula, in the extreme north, 
they were impressed by the resem- 
blance of the islands to those in their 
own home archipelago. To these 
colonists who would probably never 
see Holland again, it was natural that 
they should endow the local geographi- 
cal features with home-like names. The 
islands of Delft, Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Middelburg, Haarlem and Rotterdam 
therefore duly appeared on the Dutch 
colonial maps of that day, but, after 
the British took possession of Ceylon 
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nearly 150 years ago, the Dutch naineg 
fell from favour, those of Tamil origin 
taking their place, and so it is today 
with the exception of Delft. 

Delft Island lies to the west of the 
Jaffna Peninsula in Paulk Strait of 
the eastern coast of India. It is seven 
miles long by three miles wide and is 
as flat as the usual billiard-table, 
Records of the first inhabitants of this 
tropical island have again been handed 
down only in picturesque legend. It 
is probable that Delft was used as a 
stepping-stone for the first adventurers 
who left the Malabar coast to invade 
Ceylon via the northern peninsula; 
the first tangible evidence of history, 
however, is found in the ruins of a 
fort built by the Portuguese during 
their administration of the island in 
the sixteenth century. It is a two- 
storeyed building, about sixty yards 
square, and still remains in _ good 
preservation on the northern beach. 

The Dutch, who succeeded the 
Portuguese, built accommodation for 
their troops at a short distance from 
the fort. A number of buildings were 
sited within a surrounding wall, and 
of these the Commandant’s residence, 
a fine large bungalow, is still in use 
by British officials. A dove-cote, also 
built by the Dutch, is in a perfect 
state of repair and is constructed of 
grey coral stone to a height of fifteen 
feet on a base eight feet square. At 
the top is a stone pigeon-house of five 
storeys; the whole rising to a total 
height of thirty feet. There are a large 
number of apertures for the birds, and 
many hundreds could be installed with- 
out overcrowding. 

This small island is too rocky for 
the inhabitants to grow their own rice 
supplies, and therefore sheep and goat 
rearing is the main industry. Clumps 
of palmyrah palms are scattered over 
the wide open spaces, which consist 
of short tough grass in the wet seasons. 
Such land as is owned by the inhabitants 
is divided up by well-made stone walls, 
loosely built with lumps of coral stone. 

Life in this unspoilt Eden is—or was 
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—very peaceful, and its Tamils are 
reputed to reach the age of a hundred 


years and over without difficulty, 
thanks probably to the fact that they 
live just beyond the fringe of civilisa- 
tin. In addition, their simplicity of 
life—plain food, and perhaps the toddy, 
their everyday drink, drawn from the 
useful palmyrah palm—has much to do 
with longevity. 

Across a quarter of a modern map 
of Delft is printed ‘ Horse Plains,’ and 
herein lies the romance and chief 
interest of the island today. 

In 1811 the British Governor of 
Ceylon instructed a certain Lieutenant 
Edward Nolan of the 4th Ceylon 
Regiment to proceed to.the island of 
Delft and there investigate the possi- 
bility of cultivating flax and raising 
an industry for the production of 
canvas, tenting, and cordage. The 
Resident at Jaffna was asked to give 
Nolan such assistance as he could, but 
otherwise it was clearly stated that the 
Government would accept no responsi- 


bility for the enterprise. Nolan arrived, 


accordingly, at Delft by sailing-ship 
and settled down with the Dutch Com- 
mandant’s bungalow as his quarters. 
He speedily set to work, and in a very 
short period flax was being produced 
in sufficient quantities for exports to 
be made of equipment for use in British 
ships of war then in Ceylon waters. 

Lieutenant Nolan, having impressed 
the Government of Ceylon by his 
capability in this private enterprise of 
flax-growing, gradually assumed an 
official position as Superintendent of 
the island. Thus he became local 
Magistrate, Custom Officer, Tax Col- 
lector, General Administrator, and 
the Representative of the Governor, 
assisted in all these duties by the 
native headmen. 

Much information about the Dutch 
occupation of Ceylon is contained in 
records left by a Dutch divine, the 
Reverend Baldeus, and from this 
source we learn that the Portuguese 
had introduced into Delft a number of 
horses, which he described as being 
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‘small and wiry.’ The British had 
taken over the horses which were roam- 
ing wild over the ‘ Horse Plains,’ and 
numbers were being exported by the 
Resident at Jaffna. A stud had been 
organised and placed in charge of @ 
Government official, but later the 
economy axe, which occasionally 
operated even in those days, fell, and 
the head of the stud departed, leaving 
the horse business to Nolan in addition 
to all his other multifarious duties. 

Nolan was Irish, and we can easily 
imagine that his other official work 
took second place to his interest in 
the horses now under his control. The 
number then roaming the plains is 
not known, but it is probable that 
there were from three to four hundred. 
It is known, however, that two Persian 
stallions and a few Arabs were imported 
from India, and that from henceforth 
the stud grew into Big Business. - 

Three sets of stables were built by 
Nolan, as usual of coral stone, each in 
a different locality. Two are still in 
existence, and one measures 450 feet 
long with accommodation for about 
fifty horses each side of a stone dividing 
wall. Near the stables are sixty wells 
sunk in the coral formation; these 
wells are connected with an intricate 
system of aqueducts and channels to 
form watering-troughs at which several 
hundred horses might be watered at a 
time. 

The other two sets of stables were 
smaller, and it is probable that, while 
the animals generally roamed wild 
over the plains, the buildings were 
used for the training and development 
of suitable horses intended eventually 
for export to both Ceylon and India. 
The stud continued after Nolan left 
Delft for good, but in 1870 it was dis- 
continued when the Government found 
that it had ceased to pay. This, 
however, was fifty years after Nolan, 
and throughout his service he main- 
tained it in a most flourishing condition. 

Time passed and this Army officer, 
as many more exiles have done before 
and since, associated himself more and 

@ 
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more with the life of the island and its 
people. The stone walls were probably 
built under his direction and from 
his recollection of those in his own 
native Ireland. There was little engi- 
neering work to be done, for roads then, 
as now, did not require construction. 
The few wheeled bullock-carts soon 
wore through the sparse grass and 
found in the solid coral, of which the 
island is wholly formed, a foundation 
of almost concrete-like hardness. 
Nolan’s other legacy to posterity, 
besides his stables, is a canal connecting 
the sea with two large inland ‘ tanks’ 
or reservoirs. This was used for the 
transport of goods and materials, and 
is still called ‘ Nolan’s Channel’ today. 

As his work and official duties 
increased and became more and more 
successful, Nolan grew steadily and 
surely into a despot, though a kindly 
one. He dealt with his people as a 
father, fed them, organised their lives, 
and looked after their simple needs 
in sickness and in health. His life, 
however, in the Dutch Commandant’s 
bungalow developed into that of 
a Nabob, and he maintained, for a 
bachelor, a particularly large household. 
In imagination we can see him in the 
garden of his residence, at the end of a 
hard day’s work, taking his ease and 
evening meal of rice and curry and 
tropical fruits, washing all down with 
copious draughts of toddy brought in 
from the village palms. Luxurious 
foliage shields him from the burning 
rays of thesetting sun, and dark-skinned 
maidens, with black hair shining with 
coconut oil and braided back tightly 
to a knot, clothed in flowing multi- 
coloured silks, walk stately backwards 
and forwards from the kitchens attend- 
ing to his wants. Others with bowls of 
scented water bathe his hands and 
face at the end of the repast, and more 
stand with plaited leaves of the palmy- 
rah gently fanning their lord and master. 
But it is more probable that the 
scene was exactly similar to the 
domestic arrangements of today, with 
Nolan having his meals, European 


fashion, at a common wood table anj 
waited on by girls of his household, 
who, though good-looking, woul 
almost certainly smell rather tg 
strongly of stale coconut oil and 
perspiration. But there is no necessity 
to spoil the romantic atmosphere by 
keeping too close to facts. 

Nolan’s amours are remembered ip 
village circles today as well »& 
his good works. At the height of 
his career, however, jealousy among 
the native headmen arose, and they 
took advantage of his weaknesses. A 
lengthy petition was sent to Govern. 
ment, signed by a number of the mor 
important inhabitants, complaining 
that he was using his official authority 
for the purpose of increasing the 
feminine portion of his staff, that he 
was oppressing the people, and was 
guilty of other misdemeanours con- 
nected with his judicial duties. 

The Governor immediately set up 
an inquiry, but, as so often happens 
today, the petition was based on 


‘irrelevant facts and the signatories 


denied their share in the petition; 
or, again so similar to the modem 
East, swore that they had been forced 
to sign through the power of the 
headmen. No witness appeared with 
any complaint against Nolan; his 
harem took no part in the proceedings, 
and Nolan pointed out that in the 
course of his duties he had to incur the 
enmity of the headmen. The Court of 
Inquiry acquitted him on evidence, 
and Nolan then charged the headmen 
with conspiracy. They admitted their 
guilt, and were committed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Nolan’s record, notwithstanding his 
private affairs, is a good one, and his 
name is still well spoken of in Delft. 
In 1824 he was pensioned off, and he 
retired to his home, where he died 
about 1850. 


My first visit to Delft had all the 
interest and excitement of an explorer 
searching for tropical islands of golden 
beaches, palm trees, and lagoons. Just 
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before dawn I was pacing up and down 
a short timbered jetty in the sheltered 
harbour of Kayts waiting for a Govern- 
ment motor-boat to arrive and take 
me away on the twenty miles of sea 
journey. In the faint and slowly 
increasing light I could see the shadowy 
outlines of native craft gradually 
taking definite shape. Nearby a piece 
of what appeared to be deck cargo 
sowly and mysteriously rose and 
moved along the deck. The object 
resolved itself into a member of the 
crew covered with a blanket; the 
men were awaking and commencing 
their simple morning toilets. To the 
right several barques and brigs lay at 
anchor, looking taller than ever in the 
dawn. There are’ a large number of 
these sailing-ships in these waters 
engaged in Indian coastal trade carrying 
rice, native-made pottery and products, 
cement and bricks, roofing materials 
and timber. They are British-built 
ships, nearly a hundred years old, still 
in good condition, and looking very 
stately when at sea under full sail. 
They have had many years of hard work 
and are now ending their days in this 
attractive corner of the world. 

The motor-boat came up to the 
jetty without noise or fuss, the tindal 
jumped ashore, and with a ‘Salaam, 
Dorei,’ bowed low and courteously as 
Istepped aboard. This boat had been 
built in Colombo and designed for use 
in the shallow lagoons around the 
Jaffna Peninsula. She drew something 
less than fifteen inches, and while 
almost luxurious in calm waters could, 
when taken out to the open sea and 
shown a few waves, teach a number 
of new tricks to any buckjumper. I 
happened to be stationed in Jaffna 
when she was first delivered ; an official 
ktter from headquarters also came 
aking for suggestions for a suitable 
name for her with local connections. 

We promptly returned a formal 
and official reply gravely suggesting 
'Ot-as-el,’ but this was overruled just 
% promptly by the Higher-Ups, and 
the was eventually christened ‘ Ham- 
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manhiel.’ This was the name of the 
tiny Dutch fort which we were now 
passing at the entrance to Kayts 
harbour. The Dutch, after a short 
siege, had captured the position from the 
Portuguese and rebuilt the fort to their 
own design. It occupies the whole 
area of a tiny island, some 200 feet 
square, and is in a perfect state of 
repair. The outer walls are battle- 
mented and fire-steps surround their 
inner perimeter. The fort is now 
used as an isolation hospital for the 
district. 

As we left the harbour and steered 
south the sun rose rapidly, and- the 
tiny awning in the stern was lashed 
overhead. On the starboard side the 
islands Eluvativu, Analaitivu (Rotter- 
dam), Puliantivu, and Nainativu 
(Haarlem) slid past, their low sandy 
beaches barren except for the ubiqui- 
tous palmyrah. On the port side 
the larger island of Punkudutivu 
(Middelberg) seemed to wave us farewell 
as we left the shelter of the isles and 
headed for the eight miles of open sea, 
which at all times of the year has cross- 
currents and very broken water. 

The Hammanhiel settled down to 


her pitching and tossing. The tindal 


and his mate, the engineer, took up 
sheltered positions in the bows and 
tiny cabin. I peered ahead, anxious 
for my first view of Delft—the romantic 
tropical island. The heat increased, 
and the oily fumes from the engine, . 
coupled with the hot atmosphere and 
tossing of the boat, produced a most 
unpleasant feeling of languor. Just as 
this was becoming unbearable any 
longer and the inevitable was about 
to happen, a sound came from the 
tindal, now standing upright in the 
bows—‘ Delft, Dorei,’ and he pointed 
ahead. ; 
Through my glasses I could see 
faintly, in the haze, a long line of trees 
suspended in the sky with a wide clear 
gap between them and the horizon, 
indicating a mirage. As we came 
nearer, the trees, palmyrahs, and 
coconut palms gradually met the 
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line of the horizon and formed them- 
‘selves into a typical coral island. 

We approached the beach ; the beat 
of the engines ceased; the tindal, a 
giant of a Tamil, jumped overboard 
into shallow water, made the boat 
secure to a post, and then, returning, 
invited me to step into his arms. 
Lifting’ my fourteen stone without 
effort, he waded ashore and deposited 
me lightly on the sand. I had arrived 
in Delt. 

Across the beach a well-worn pheton, 
drawn by a Delft pony, was waiting 
for me, and in this I drove the half-mile 
to the Government bungalow—Nolan’s 
old residence. It was typical of the 
many Dutch buildings in this part of 
the world. Thick walls of stone, 
plastered and whitewashed, with a 
roof of half-round native tiles sloping 
‘over the verandahs. The rear of the 
building faced the sea behind a belt 
of coconut palms, but the front com- 
pound consisted only of coarse grass 
and a few stunted trees and oleander 
bushes. My servant prepared lunch, 
and, after an afternoon and evening 
spent in investigating the possibilities 
of constructing a small harbour, I 
turned in for a restful night entirely 
undisturbed by the ghosts of Nolan or 
of any of his numerous household. 

In the morning the Maniagar, the 
chief headman, informed me that if I 
had nothing better to do I could go 
out with him to the Horse Plains, where 
he would arrange for a demonstration 
of the methods employed by the 
villagers in catching the wild ponies. 
I gladly accepted, and soon we were on 
the way in the pheton. The pony, not 
more than twelve hands and very 
lightly made, was perfectly trained to 
the work and proceeded at a fast trot, 
answering as required to the slightest 
feel of rein. With four passengers in 
the vehicle, one felt that such a small 
animal might be overworked, but 
‘Mary ’ (as she was introduced to me) 
apparently did not notice the load. 
Without incident we arrived at the 
Plains—flat, grass-covered areas with 
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the stone walls and palm trees left ip 
the far distance. 

We took up a convenient position 
to watch for the arrival of the ponies, 
which were now being driven towards 
us by the villagers. There were, at 
this time, approximately 300 horses 
on the island, and all of them in very 
good condition. Soon the greater part 
were crossing in front of us at a gallop, 
and, alongside on foot, raced four or 
five men, lithe, brown figures, attired 
only in white loincloths and carrying 
lassos. Selecting an animal each, the 
men whirled their lassos, released 
them, and victims were drawn out of 
the mass of galloping, panting horse- 
flesh. They coiled the ropes round the 
Jegs.of the animals, which were quickly 
thrown and secured, and in this way 
half a dozen were brought for our closer 
inspection. They were, as Baldaus 
had recorded, ‘small and wiry,’ and 
though in very good condition had not 
so much flesh as those in domestic use. 
The staring eyes and quivering legs 
showed that these ponies were not 
used to human beings, and when they 
were released they flew back to their 
fellows as fast as their short legs would 
take them. 

The herd was now left in peace, and 
we unexpectedly witnessed a sight 
which, to me, was more interesting 
than anything that had happened 
that morning. The horses had stopped 
and for a few minutes remained in a 
solid mass looking this way and that 
to make sure that the men who had 
been the cause of the stampede had 
left them now to their usual peace and 
quietness. Then a fresh tremor passed 
through the animals. From our dis- 
tance some equine game of musical 
chairs appeared to be in progress. 
Then gradually the herd spread out 
and slowly resolved itself into a number 
of distinct groups. About each of these 
groups, consisting of seven or eight 
ponies, one horse trotted this way 
round, then the other, and eventually 


galloped off to another part of the 
Plain, returning later with another 
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pony, Which was nosed and butted 
into the waiting group. This procedure 
was repeated several times, and we 
realised that we were watching the 
stallions of the herd sorting out from 
the mass, into which they had all been 
collected by the stampede, each his own 
particular family of mares. 

The air of proprietorship was most 
marked, and several times, when a 
stallion trotted over to another group 
to inspect it in search of more of his 
lost property, we noticed the lawful 
owner of the group gallop up and 
attack the stranger with teeth and 
heels. For twenty minutes sounds of 
kicking matches, snortings, galloping 
hooves, whinnyings of lost mares, and 
the replies of their stallions filled the 
air. Then silence fell again as each 
group, at @ respectable distance from 
_the next, was shepherded by the 
stallion and moved off to graze in 
peace once more. 

We left the Plains to visit the 
remains of Nolan’s stables, the watering- 
troughs, and Portuguese fort. Back 
in the village, through the ‘cadjan’ 


fences (plaited coconut leaves), we 
obtained glimpses of pretty dark- 


skinned faces, crowned with black 
shining hair, peeping shyly at strangers 
passing. It is said that many Delft 
folk have grey eyes—‘‘ footprints on 
the sands of time,” as a senior Colonial 
official and an authority on Delft so 
tersely puts it. 

It was late evening when I boarded 
the Hammanhiel again, and most of 
the sea journey was made in the dark 
with two bright phosphorescent waves 
curling from under the bows. A cool 
breeze had risen as the sunset display 
faded into the velvet blackness, and 
the return to Kayts was quickly and 
comfortably accomplished. My car 
was waiting at the jetty, and soon I 
was on the last stage of the journey 
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to my bungalow, where iced drinks and 
a meal would be waiting. 

As I write I look at a letter written 
to me, shortly after my last visit to 
Delft, by the Maniagar in the perfect 
English ‘taught in the missionary 
schools and colleges of Jafina. From 
my interest in the ponies he had 
hopes that I might be instrumental 
in helping him to dispose of some 
of them to the financial advantage of 
the villagers. 

He sent me a list of owners—there 
are fifteen names on it—and states 
there were at the time of writing 50 
stallions and 200 mares, and that the 
prices ranged from Rupees 25 to 
Rupees 40, say between £2 and £3 per 
animal. He concludes: “ You will be 
doing a great service to the people of 
this island if you could arrange for the 
disposal of these horses.” 

But, alas, like other races, the youth 
of the Jaffna Peninsula is more inter- 
ested in cheap motor-cycles and second- 
hand cars than in horse-flesh, and they 
were not buying horses. Even the 
tea planters were riding round their 
tea estates on motor-cycles. No one 
wanted horses. 

Perhaps those motor-cycles and cars 
may now be stationary for want of 
petrol, and perhaps the villagers of 
Delft are now coming into their own 
again and selling their horses at 
many times the prices quoted to 
me. Perhaps the stud, the foundations 
of which were laid by the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, will do its part in 
assisting to wrest Dutch possessions 
of the twentieth century from the 
Japanese aggressor. 

Whatever may be its future, it is to 
be hoped that Delft and its people will 
never suffer the doubtful advantages 
of civilisation, but remain the’ quiet 
and peaceful coral island that Edward 
Nolan knew and loved. 
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THE SECOND BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


‘a2 J. M. SPAIGHT. 


Wuy has not more attention been 
paid to the second battle of Britain ? 
There was a second battle, but the 
fact has not been appreciated. The 
first battle of Britain stole all the 
limelight—and deserved the limelight, 
most assuredly ; yet the second earned 
some, too. It was not as spectacular 
or as decisive a battle as the first. It 
was not fought on so great a scale, but 
still it was a battle of vital moment. 
It was a well-defined battle, intensely 
dramatic, crammed with heroic incident, 
culminating in a climax—Clausewitz’s 
‘ bloody climax ’—and in an undoubted 
victory, the second victory for Fighter 
Command. 

Not so much was at stake as in the 
first battle. 
tion was in the balance. We could 
hardly have survived as the champions 
of freedom if the Germans had won 
mastery of the air over South-Eastern 
England in the autumn of 1940. 
Invasion would have followed, and we 
might have had Panzer formations 
rolling through Kent and Sussex—we 
had practically nothing to stop them 
then—and Nazi Gauleiters following 
in their wake. Our fighter pilots of 
the three great Groups stopped all 
that. In the second battle there was 
no similar struggle for supremacy in 
the air. The contest was between night- 
flying bombers and night-fighters, and 
the command of the air was not directly 
an issue. Yet it was a vital battle, and 
it ended in a vital victory. Failure to 
break the German onslaught of the 
spring’of 1941 might have had irrepar- 
able consequences for us. 

Indeed, well-informed people in the 
United States—and onlookers some- 
times see the game best—were almost 
more apprehensive about the results 
of the second than of the first battle. 
Mr Joseph Kennedy, the American 


Then, the fate of civilisa- . 


Ambassador in London, had _ been 
openly pessimistic about our chances 
in the autumn offensive. His conversa. 
tion at the time, as recorded by Mr 
George Bilainkin in his ‘ Diary of a 
Diplomatic Correspondent,’ was col- 
oured with a tinge of defeatism. 
“Germans are not using twentieth or 
thirtieth of their bomber strength 
against Britain,” he told Mr Bilainkin 
on 19th September 1940 when the 
offensive against London was at its 
height. ‘Air war has not really 
begun.”” Shrewder and less emotional 
friends of ours in the United States 
were distinctly uneasy about the effect 
on our war effort of the renewed 
offensive of the spring of 1941. Some 
of them were doubtful of our ability to 
weather that second storm. 

The second battle lasted from about 
10th March to about 10th May 1941. 
Before the former date there had been 
@ comparative lull in the German air 
onslaught, which was resumed when 
Portsmouth was attacked on that 
night, though the heavy assault only 
began with the raid on Merseyside two 
nights later. The battle was not 
fought at full intensity throughout the 
two months, nor did it cease com- 
pletely after 10th May. There were 
some further raids in June and July, 
but they were not as severe as those 
which had preceded them. The second 
battle waxed with the periods of full 
moon, but there was no real cessation. 
Its theatre was not, as in the first 
battle, Southern England. The North- 
West, the Midlands, the West and 
Scotland, Northern Ireland once or 
twice, witnessed its incidents. London 
itself did not escape; the city had 
three heavy raids. It was in the last 
of these that our defences broke the 
heart of the Nazi attack. 

It was delivered on the night of 
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0th May 1941. That was a night of 
mystery. The full story cannot yet 
‘be told, but there are known facts 
from which one can at least build up 
a possible explanation of the strange 


ourselves and our Empire by coming to 
terms with the all-powerful Hitler. 
Each fork of the twc-pronged plan 
struc a snag. Hess, instead of being 
welcon‘+d and allowed to return with 





happenings. It is fairly certain that a pact in his pocket, was simply made 
been § the German High Command hadformed a prisoner of war. The raid on London 
nees J an exaggerated opinion of the effect did cause great destruction, but the 
ersa- B of the heavy raids of the preceding German air armada itself suffered a 


~Mr § two months. It thought, one may _ staggering blow. The Air Ministry 


of a B surmise, that the damage caused to announced that 33 enemy aircraft were 
col. f our great importing centres had so destroyed—29 by night-fighters and 4 
ism. J weakened us that, unless we were by anti-aircraft fire—and that many 
h or f mad, we must be seriously disturbed more were damaged and probably lost. 
ngth F about our capacity to continue the That was a conservative statement. 
nkin § war, and that wé were, in fact, near It is fairly certain that very many 


the § the point at which we should be dis- 
_ its J posed to consider a peace of com- 
sally 


more than 33 machines were written-off 
when the roll of the Luftwaffe was 





promise: the compromise would called next day. The wastage in night- 
onal § naturally be one in which Germany raiding is not limited to the casualties 
ates I had the better of the bargain. One known to the raided. The losses can 
fect § more thing was needed to tip the safely be assumed to be greater than 
wed § balance in the desired direction. This the reported total. It is difficult 
ome § was a really smashing blow at London enough to tell what the result of an 
y to § itseli—a blow that would be accom- encounter is by day when it takes 
panied by an olive branch borne place in the upper air. It is far more 
out § by an absurdly incongruous dove of difficult at night. Our own pilots and 
941. § peace. air crews are cautious in their claims. 
een So, on the evening of 10th May, two Let an example or two suffice, both 
air § strangely different missions set forth taken from these very operations. 
hen § by air from the Continent to Britain. On the night of 9th April 1941 a 
that § One was undertaken by a powerful Hurricane squadron-leader attacked a 
nly § formation of bombers; its destination Junkers 88 bomber, but lost sight of 
two — was London, its purpose destruction. it and made no claim to a success. He 
not § The other was a ‘one-man show’; had had one, nevertheless ; the bomber 
the § its destination was Scotland, its purpose attacked was seen by men of the Royal 
om- § conciliation. Rudolf Hess and those Observer Corps to crash into the sea 
vere § for whom he acted expected, one can two miles off Lowestoft. Two nights 
uly, § only assume, that he would find us later, on 11th April, a Beaufighter and 
.08e § in a chastened mood after the terrible a Defiant were on patrol in the same 
ond § destruction wrought in our capital area just after midnight, and both 
full § during the same night, coming as it were ia action there with an enemy 
ion. § did on top of the series of raids which aircraft. They landed at their bases, 
irst § had shattered our great provincial and both crews reported that they had 
th- § cities. He would put his peace plan “probably destroyed” a Heinkel 111 
and § before us and try at the same time to at times which closely synchronised. 
or § cnlist our aid in the already projected They made no claim to the definite 
lon § crusade against the Soviet Union. destructionoftheraider. A Heinkel 111 
nad § Clearly, given the accuracy of the did crash in that area, however, at the 
ast — German appreciation of our situation spot above which the engagement took 
the § at that time, it was their idea that we place. The inference was that the 
should have been fools not to have Beaufighter and the Defiant attacked 
of § grasped at this last chance of saving the bomber almost simultaneously with- 
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out the four British airmen being aware 
that. a second night-fighter was in 
action, nor did any of them know until 
later that the bomber had, in fact, been 
destroyed. 

There may have been other cases of 
this kind in the night-fighting in April 
and May 1941, and it is a safe assump- 
tion that when unascertained losses in 
action and also those due to crash- 
landings at the raiders’ bases are taken 
into account, the total numbers of 
German bombers put out of action 
were very substantially in excess of 
the 87 reported for April and the 156 
reported for May. It is probable that 
in the latter month, at least, the 
casualties sustained by the Luftwaffe 
exceeded the rate which is usually 
considered to be deterrent—that is, 
ten per cent. That, at all events, 
appears to have been the view of an 
authority who was in a position to 
express an informed opinion. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of 
State for Air, stated at the Dorchester 
Hotel in London on 3rd September 
1941 that when the Germans broke 
off night-bombing in the preceding 
May their losses were more than ten 
per cent on some nights, and the morale 
of their pilots was sagging. At a later 
date the German propagandists tried 
to make the world believe that the 
night offensive was called off because 
the military results did not come up to 
expectations. That was far from being 
the full story. Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir Edward Ellington gave the real 
reason when, in a paper of early April 
1942, he said that the change of policy 
was due to “ the losses experienced last 
April and May and the demands of the 
Russian campaign.” 

The question which had to be decided 
in the first battle of Britain was: Can 
the Luftwaffe obtain such supremacy 
in daylight over South-Eastern England 
that an invasion will become possible. 
The question in the second was: Can 
the Luftwaffe smash Britain’s industrial 
war effort by nightly attacks without 
suffering prohibitive losses in the 
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process. The answer which Fighter 
Command gave to the second question 
was the same as the answer already 
given to the first. The answer was No, 

There is no doubt that the German 
bomber force took a beating on the 
night of 10th May. The blow which it 
received on that night was the culmina. 
tion of a series of others during the 
two preceding months. Three nights 
earlier (7th May)+it had lost 24 aircraft, 
and on the following night (8th May) 
it lost 15. It had previously lost 16 in 
@ night (3rd May), and on each of 
three other nights it lost 9. These 
were the reported losses; they were 
certainly not the only ‘ write-offs’ 
after the raids in question. They may 
appear to us now not to have been 
abnormally heavy, in view of the much 
higher losses which our own bombers 
sustained in some of the raids of the 
summer of 1942. Actually, they repre- 
sented a higher percentage of loss, 
and it is the percentage that matters. 
The percentage of German loss was 
four times as high in April 1941 as it 
had been in the preceding January, 
and it was that significant increase 


which, more than anything else, induced § 


the High Command to reconsider its 
bombing policy. That is not to say, 
of course, that, in desperation perhaps, 
the Luftwaffe may not try again. 

The few who saved the many in the 
first battle of Britain had their worthy 
successors in the second. They were 
but a handful of gallant men, a tiny 
fraction of the millions for whose cause 
they went forth to battle. Consider 
how small their number was even in 
proportion to the dwellers in the cities 
above which they fought. Leave out 
London’s eight millions and_ take 
account only of the centres upon which 
the full fury of the German onslaught 
fell. Those centres were Clydeside, 
Merseyside, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Hull, Bristol, Plymouth, * Portsmouth, 
Sunderland, and Belfast. These cities 
have a population of five and a half 
million souls, and they do not exhaust 
the list of the towns which suffered 
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damage, though in a less degree, in 
the second battle of Britain. The 
heroes of that battle were all the 
people who endured the onset and 
showed that they could ‘take it.’ 
How splendidly they and the A.R.P. 
workers bore themselves in this as well 
as in the first series of air raids has 
been described in the official publica- 
tio, ‘Front Line.’ Yet few would 
deny that the heroes of heroes were 
the men who went up in the dark and 
met the onslaught in the air. 

Who were they, these men who 
grappled with the enemy in the night 
sky? One can obtain a fair cross- 
section of their individualities from 
the lists of awards. They were just 
ordinary young Britons, one would 
say, drawn from every class and from 
every part of the country; they were 
mostly English. There was the Hon. 
Max Aitken, a famous father’s famous 
son, who had destroyed his first enemy 
bomber at night as long ago as June 
1940. There was John Cunningham, 
who looked the ex-public schoolboy 
that he was, certainly not a man of 
the killer type. Yet to the German 


‘bomber crews he must have-been a 


demon of destruction. He with his 
trusty observer, C. F. Rawnsley, sent 
more of them crashing to death than 
any other night-fighter pilot. Cunning- 
ham came from South Croydon, 
Rawnsley from Arundel, in Sussex. 
There was R. P. Stevens, another 
scourge of the Huns; he shot two of 
their bombers to pieces on each of 
three nights in the spring of 1941. He 
was born at Tonbridge. There was 
A. H. Humphrey, from Lincoln, a 
Cranwell graduate, who was a veritable 
glutton for fight ; he chased a German 
raider to the coast of Belgium, shot it 
down in the moonlight, then destroyed 
another over its aerodrome near the 
coast, and ended his night out by 
fighting off a third bomber which, 
however, he was unable to dispose of 
because his ammunition was exhausted. 
There was R. A: Chisholm, who came 
from Stirling, and almost made a 
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hobby of bagging braces of enemy 
aircraft at night. He belonged to the 
same Beaufighter squadron as Cunning- 
ham, and he had as fellow-pilots G. O. 
Budd and K. I. Geddes, two Surrey 
men, born at Reigate and Woking 
respectively, D. A. Jackson, born at 
Hampstead, and E. D. Crew, born at 
Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire. 
Another successful pilot of the same 
squadron was H. Speke, who was a 
native of Bloemfontein, South Africa. 
The squadron was commanded by 
C. H. Appleton, who was born at 
Ballincollig, Co. Cork. Of the out- 
standing pilots of other squadrons 
which helped to win the second battle 
of Britain, a notable number came 
from the environs of London. H. P. 
Pleasance was born at Golders Green ; 
A. J. Hodgkinson came from Amer- 
sham; T. G. Pike (a Cranwell man) 
from Lewisham; C. A. Lanning from 
Sydenham; R. F. L. Day from Cater- 
ham; G. A. Denby from Chingford. 
8S. C. Widdows was born at Bradfield, 
and F’. D. Hughes at Belfast. Yorkshire 
had its representative in D. F. W. 
Atcherley, already famous as a pilot 
of the daylight hours. From Wales 
there came T. F. D. Morgan, a native 
of Cardiff, who had already destroyed 
7 enemy aircraft in the first battle of 
Britain and raised his personal score 
to 13 in the second. New South Wales 
had its gallant representative in C. A. 
Pritchard. 

Such were the human protagonists. 
The mechanical were three fine types 
of British aeroplanes—the Beaufighter, 
the Defiant, and the Hurricane—and 
one American, the Havoc. The most 
successful Defiant squadron had already 
become famous even before the first 
battle of Britain. It established an 
all-time record by shooting down 
38 enemy aircraft on one day—29th 
May 1940—at the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk. Subsequently it became a night- 
fighting unit, and in the second battle 
of Britain its air-gunners destroyed a 
total of 14 enemy machines. It was 
then known as the ‘ Madras Squadron,’ 
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its machines having been subscribed 
for by the people of Madras. Some of 
its original pilots and air-gunners were 
still members of the squadron at the 
time of the second battle of Britain. 
One crew who had already destroyed 
12 enemy aircraft by day scored their 
thirteenth victory when they shot down 
a Heinkel 111 near Godalming on a 
night of early April 1941. 

Another fighter squadron which dis- 
tinguished itself in the second battle of 
Britain had a still longer history. It 
was a veteran of the last war, when it 
was formed for night-flying duties ; 
its machines were then Sopwith Camels. 
It added to its renown in the second 
world war. In three nights in April 
1941 its pilots shot down nine enemy 
raiders. The squadron’s badge was, 
appropriately, an owl displayed against 
a dark background. 

It is not to disparage the Boulton- 
Paul Defiant and the Hawker Hurricane 
to assign pride of place in the second 
battle of Britain to the Bristol Beau- 
fighter. Its success was hardly sur- 
prising; it was the most heavily 
armed night-fighter in existence. Early 
in 1941 some amateur spotters noticed, 
no doubt, a strange machine in the air 
and wondered what it was; a machine 
rather like the familiar Blenheim, but 
with an abnormally short nose, beyond 
which the two engines projected notice- 
ably. We did not know what a terribly 
dangerous nose it was, for all its stubby 
appearance. Into it were crammed 
four cannons, capable of firing 2000 
shells a minute; nor was that all the 
armament the Beaufighter carried. It 
had six Browning guns in the wings, 
with a combined volume of fire of more 
than 5000 rounds a minute. This 
formidable fire-power explains suffi- 
ciently why so many instances were 
recorded of German bombers being 
blown to bits in the night-fighting of 
March-May 1941. 

The fourth type of aircraft which 
helped to defeat the Luftwaffe in the 
second battle of Britain was the Havoc, 
which was really the well-known 
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Douglas D.B.7 (renamed the Boston 
by the Royal Air Force, who used it 
also as a day-bomber) adapted for 
night-fighting. Fate ordained that this 
fine machine, built in the sunlight of 
California, should pass most of its 
flying life as a Havoc cruising in the 
dark over and near German air bases 
in Northern France and the Low 
Countries. Its réle was to wait for 
the bombers returning from their 
raids and to shoot them down over 
their own aerodromes. Blenheims had 
already been used for this kind of work, 
but it was the Havoc which first made 
it really damaging to the enemy. The 
great development of the ‘ intruder’ 
operations came at a later stage, when 
Wing-Commander D. R. O’B. Hoare, 
J. A. F. MacLachlan, and C. Kuttel- 
wascher and other pilots scored brilliant 
successes in their nightly incursions 
into occupied territory. During the 
second battle of Britain a good many 
German bombers were accounted for 
by the Havoc intruders. One of the 
pilots described the technique in 4 
broadcast of 9th May 1941. 

He illustrated his subject by telling 
how he shot down a German bomber 
just as it was coming home to roost 
on the night of 7th May. He spotted 
it above an aerodrome near Brussels. 
The flare-paths and obstruction-lights 
had been switched on to enable it to 
land, and this gave the Havoc crew 
their cue. ‘I closed in on him,” said 
the pilot, “and our first two bursts 
of gun-fire set one of his engines on fire. 
The flames lit up the whole machine 
and enabled us to identify it as 4 
Heinkel 111. We then came round 
again, and my rear-gunner got in thre 
good bursts which settled the job. | 
think the pilot must have intended 
climbing so that the crew could bale 
out, because we lost sight of him for 
a few moments, and when next we 
saw him it was as a glow of fire moving 
across the sky above us. Then, quite 
suddenly, the blazing plane went 
streaking down and crashed in a woo 
with a terrific explosion. The fire it 
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started was seen by another pilot to be 
burning half an hour later. I don’t 
know what damage it may have done 
in its attack on England that night, 
but that Havoc helped to square the 
account.” 

The successes of our night-fighters 
over Britain owed much to the unfailing 
assistance given by the members of the 
Royal Observer Corps. Beyond ques- 
tion, these devoted workers contributed 
to the defeat of the Luftwaffe in the 
second battle of Britain. Another 
contributing factor was the increased 
employment of a new device the 
existence of which was first disclosed 
in the spring of 1941. It had already 
been used in the first battle of Britain 
and had contributed to our victory 
then, but it was not until 1941 that it 
began to be employed on a large scale. 
Radiolocation undoubtedly facilitated 
substantially -the task of both the 
fighter pilots and the anti-aircraft 
gunners in finding the enemy bombers 
at night. The gunners, it must be 
remembered, had their share, too, in 
the defeat of the air offensive. 
were especially successful at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. They destroyed a sub- 
stantial number of raiders, especially 
at Plymouth, which experienced dam- 
aging attack on the nights of 2lst, 
22nd and 23rd April, and again on 
those of 28th and 29th April. Round 
London and Coventry the anti-aircraft 
men had some good nights, too. 

The guns were often a help to the 
fighters in the grim game of hide-and- 
seek in the dark. The shell-bursts 
sometimes showed the pilots where 
the quarry was. Sometimes, too, the 
raider gave away his position by firing 
first, no doubt because a rear-gunner 
became ‘jittery.’ This happened on 
the night of 9th May 1941. An Air 
Force pilot was on patrol when a burst 
of machine-gun fire went over his 
aircraft. He looked round, saw a 
German bomber behind him, and 
closed at once for the attack. With 
his first burst of fire he sent the raider 
spiralling down to the sea through the 
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clouds ; he followed it, firing steadily, 
until it crashed, throwing up a great 
splash of sea-water over the fighter’s 
windscreen. On the next night (10th 
May) a fighter pilot was absorbed in 
watching the progress in the moonlight 
of two combats which were taking 
place below him when he suddenly 
saw red tracer bullets beginning to 
flash over his own cockpit. He turned 
and saw an enemy bomber approaching 
him; he manceuvred for position and 
shot the bomber down out of control. 
Other fighter pilots have caught un- 
awares bombers whose crews were 
blinded by the searchlights. Often, 
however, the patrol in the dark must 
inevitably fail to end in the finding of 
the quarry. 

Few night-fighters are presented 
with a chance such as that which 
befell a squadron on the night of 8th 
May 1941. It was patrolling off the 
east coast when it ran into a wave of 
German bombers coming in from the 
sea. The squadron closed for attack, 
and in three-quarters of an hour had 
sent six of the raiders crashing down. 
More commonly the long vigil may be, 
apparently, a fruitless one ; apparently 
only, for the known patrolling of the 
sky is in itself a deterrent and a pro- 
tection. It is more than that; it,is a 
stimulant and an encouragement for 
the people whose towns, villages, and 
homes are exposed to the enemy’s 
attack. 

Those of. us who have experienced 
the strain and suspense which cannot 
but be felt by dwellers or workers in 
recurrently raided areas know how 
heartening it is to feel that our aircraft 
are overhead. The sirens go and we 
wait in trepidation—in resigned trepi- 
dation—for the sequel. Then we hear 
our own defences in action, perhaps, 
and we breathe again. The roar of 
the guns is good, but better still are 
the sight and sound of our own fighters 
patrolling the moonlight sky. Up 
there, we feel, we have stout-hearted 
champions to strike stern blows on 
our behalf. We are grateful to them, 
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and proud of them, these magnificent 
young men of our British stock. 

And what perils they face to save 
us from death and tribulation! To 
the dangers of night-flying—and there 
must always be such dangers—there 
are added others which call for the 
highest courage and fortitude of which 
man is capable. These men of ours 
go out into the trackless expanse of 
the night sky to do battle with desperate 
men. Not fanatics themselves, just 
very brave men, they meet and over- 
come fanatics. Think of that combat 
on the night of 9th April 1941, when 
one of our Defiants set a German 
bomber on fire over the Midlands, and 
the doomed German set himself to 
ram our aircraft and bring it, too, 
crashing down in ruin. The attempt 
failed, but only by a hairbreadth. 
Think of that later fight in June, 
when a_ night-fighter attacked a 
Heinkel. 111 with cannon-fire and hit 
.the latter’s still loaded bomb-racks ; 
the bombs exploded with such terrific 
force that the fighter was blown over 
on its back and was flying for some 
minutes through a wall of flame. The 
pilot was blinded for a time; at last 
he was able to right the machine, 
while the blazing bomber crashed 
belew. 

There will be many a story to tell 
of that kind when this war is over at 
last. Grim duels in the air, fights to 
the death, escapes that were nearly 
miracles, adventures which. surpass the 
imagining, and, through it all, through 
the dark and the obscurity, the shining 
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courage that lit up the hearts of the 
human actors in this great drama of 
the night sky: all this we can guess 
at dimly today. We shall know more 
in time. We know enough already to 
be assured that the blood of the 
men of Agincourt and Balaclava is 
coursing in the veins of their descend- 
ants today. 

Two battles of Britain have been 
fought and won. Will there be 
a third still to be decided? No 
one can say. If there is, it will 
be a battle in which our superb Air 
Force will acquit itself no less gallantly 
than in the previous encounters. It 
will be stronger both actually and 
relatively to the Luftwaffe than it 
was then. No absolutely impregnable 
defence is practicable in the air, but 
the raiders should be subjected to 
losses which will gradually become 
prohibitive. It may be, indeed, that 
the Luftwaffe will be kept so busy 
elsewhere that it will be unable to 
attempt again the venture which has 
already twice ended in failure. There 
may be great air battles over the 
Continent, and the issue of these may 
make it impossible that a third battle 
of Britain should ever again be staged. 
This is a matter which remains on the 
lap of the gods. All that we can tell 
is that, in the air, the omens are 
favourable for our cause. The purpose 
of this article is, however, not to fore- 
cast the future, but simply to draw 
attention to a phase of the air warfare 
which has had less attention than it 
deserves. 
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